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A Small City’s Plans for Growth 


By Harley J. Hooker 


this 


5.000 


Altus, the subject article, 


‘ity of approximately inhabitants as 
the 1910 census 


J ackson 


indicated by the returns of 
It is the county seat County. 
located in southwestern Oklahoma, in the 
Red River Valley, in the center of what is 
probably the largest tract of good farming 
land in the entire state. 

he surrounding country, from the gran- 
ite-covered Navajoe Mountains on the north 
which always be seen on 
clear day, to the R Te | River of Texas on the 
south and west, is uniformly level and 
fertile. It is now being very rapidly settled 
up, and on the 


and east, may 


whole is satisfactorily cul 


tivated by farmers, 


a progressive class of 





STATION OF THE WICHITA FALLS AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD AT ALTUS 


most of whom came from the northern states. 


Altus has attained all of her growth dur- 
ing the last seven years and since the com- 
ing of the Frisco Railroad, for at that time 
it was scarcely more than a wide place on 
the dusty prairie road. The Orient Rail- 
road was the next to enter the town, and 
then came the Wichita Falls & Northwest- 
ern and the Altus, Wichita Falls & Hollis, 
the last of which opened its line to traffic 
during the summer of 1910, and thus gave 
to the city its seventh railroad outlet. 

The transportation facilities afforded by 
the new railroads soon made the growing 
town a very convenient distributing point, 
and naturally numerous wholesale houses 
followed, a flour mill, an alfalfa mill, a 


otto! 38 
other ill d ng g 
extent " ‘ ) le , 
U L ai he eg I r 
L910 Alt » A> oO" — 
wholesal ses and other $ s r 
S a te t 
1 I YF Ol ce l ite 
the esth sid irl ( \ 1 
ifte 1 n S 1 rp mh ne 
mits o other thougl in merely 
1 lodging plac creasing 
ypula Like Topsy, sh crowed 
Cher ) systet ) pre eived in 
2 1\ itv an harn 3 ( it 
Nobody thought of publ irks and ith- 





ing spaces, so important in the older cities, 
because people on these western plains al- 
ways had plenty of room. 

Many of the new subdivisions were laid 
out so that they completely block important 
streets and alleys, and others had such nar- 
row streets as to interfere seriously with 
traffic. The sidewalks and street crossings 
(where there were any) were uneven and 
irregular, and contained 
material and 


as many kinds of 
designs in construction as 
there were ideas among the individual prop- 
There and 
these were generally little cared for. Green 
grass, pretty flowers and shrubbery were 
scarcely dreamed of by the majority of the 


erty owners. were few trees, 


citizens. 
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In point of population and volume of 
business Altus had passed from the village 
to a hustling little city, but in her outward 
appearance she still retained many of the 
characteristics of~the pioneer town of the 
plains. A birdseye view might have sug 
gested the picture of a half grown country 
girl arrayed in a dimunitive frock of two 
summers previous, 

Among the citizens of Altus, however, 
there were some far-sighted thinkers, many 
of them men who had come to this country 
when it was new, braved the hardships of 
pioneering, and gained wealth and recog- 
nition upon the arrival of the railroads and 
a population. These men believed they 
could foresee Altus a city of 25,000 before 
their own days of activity were over. They 


} 


were ¢ vineed that their city, as the ox 








A FORMER EYESORE AT LAKE PARK 
Since the awakening this dumping place has been 


cleared up 

graphical center of a large and rapidly 
developing section of fertile territory, was 
bound to grow to many times its present 
population. Then these men began to 
think, and as is characteristie of the West- 
erner, they talked as they thought. They 
began to discuss municipal improvements 
and city planning, and the result was a 
great civic awakening. 

The first fruit of the aroused conscious- 
ness of Altus was the voting of $200,000 
worth of municipal bonds for the purpose 
of constructing new and adequate water, 
sewer, and electric light systems. This 
work is now all well under way and in all 
probability will be completed by the time 
this article is in print. The city water 
supply is obtained under the new system 
from shallow wells located in the gravel 
beds about eight miles north of the city. 
The water obtained from this source is 


The beginning of the acti 


die 
; 


elvie betterment and improv 
date from about February 15, 1910, at which 
time Mr. L. P. Jensen, Landscape Archi- 
tect of St. Louis, was brought to Altus for 
the purpose of planning civic improve- 
ments, laying out a civic center and an 
encircling boulevard and radiating thor- 
oughfares. Mr. Jensen remained in Altus 


about a week, and during that time delivered 


i 
] ; } 


two or three illustrated lectures, and sub- 


sequently submitted a report to the Altus 


I 

Chamber of Commerce mak 9 rT re 
ommendations and furnishing a prelim 
ary plan for the development ot (Altus along 
t! lines ( I ( tv | e iy 1 ry 











THE LAKE AT ALTUS 
The surrounding land is owned by the city, and is to be 
used for park purpose 





the promoters of civic improvement met 


with the sual cool reception f their 


that seems to come ill of i ; = 

this work in every citv wh s beer 
attempted or adopted, but at the present 
time the forces behind the plans r eclivic 


betterment include practically every mal 
and woman in the city. The education of 
Altus has not required as much time as was 
taken in many of the older communities. 
The additions recently made to the city on 
the east and on the west provide for the 


northwest and northeast radiating thor 





oughfares connecting with the encircling 
boulevard. 

This boulevard, as planned, is sixteen 
miles in circumference, and it is expected 
that the southeast and southwest radiating 
thoroughfares will follow the lines of the 


railroads going in those directions. 


The old electric light plant was down by 
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( evesore Phe obj the Preliminary teport on 
to be er tl ew D ( the em of Altus was to acquaint 
ea < a ts ir th the value of a plan for the 
ithwes The } ling levelopment of the city, to show that 
wned he be could be saved, and conven- 
r i ng pur Thirty eauty would be the result if such 
ld s being ex ed m e f wed. Some of the play- 
g the « ec lighting p hic] s, parks and residence subdivisions 
been moved down near the r planned form beautiful natural 
I I ring distr re f VI I vill be nteresting because of 
lly | ged rast the general arrangement of 
, ‘ ‘ has 
et r e } r pyr The civie center, which without any doubt 
( er bee constant dis $001 ll become a reality, is perhaps one 
do 1 Alt t most interesting features in the plan. 
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PLAN OF THE ELMWOOD PARK RECREATION GROUNDS AT ALTUS, OKLA. 
| 
the crossings in the ty have ilid and ugly surroundings of the aver- 
rdered brought to grad d cement ge American railroad station by a splendid 
ys put il 1 the next step will be group of municipal buildings set in a large 
ving the streets. ‘his, however, open space. The radiating thoroughfares, 
be done ntil tl iter mains tw which have already been started, will \ 
wn, which wor ! well under to a great extent do away with the incon- 
enience of the checkerboard system of 
first ack n to the « to get away street arrangement heretofore adopted. 
the old ideas of straight lines and Altus, like most of her sister cities of the 
lots, was Elmwood Park Addition 1 new southwest, has fortunately provided 
stern part of Altus. The plan of the herself with very wide streets, the main 
| Park Addition accompanies this streets being ninety and a hundred feet 
ind the istrations are sufficient wide. The planners of recent subdivisions 
lat f the advancement in land have not been so liberal as was the pioneer, 
leas since the vis f Mr. Jensen nd new subdivistons with narrow streets 
spring [he citizens of Altus have’ are gradually blocking the main thorough- 
1 tl mprovements, although fares of the city. The present plan will 
the beginning the city’s prevent this, and most ot the real estate 
t come without cost, but they nterests of Altus are willing to adapt future 
: ! t cost is east of subdivisions to suit the general scheme. 
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plavgrounds, while not‘at pres- 
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ent badly needed, will be provided for 
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the property may be secured cheaply, and & Ss BS ; 
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to their cultivation and care. 2 
If there is one thing which the cities a 
of the plains need more than any other it 2 ev GUS 
is tree plant ng, because the trees not only : é 
> ° x . ¥ 
serve as a protection trom the sun and a . . : ‘ ; oe 
a beautification of the city, but they shelter © 9 ? 
and protect the city against the strong winds » ah , @ 
. . > a : ‘ ‘ > p2s i 
of the open country. é eS «35° @ | 
It ‘ ye +f ate ‘, _ t as , . j > nt 
Altus has been fortunate, so far, in n z pe a 54¢ @ i 
being disfigured by ugly billboards, and i fe ~SePl 5 i} 
this nuisance will not be permitted to m - 3 eae x 1 
the city in the future. The subject ; faire 5% “iia. | 
> ~ 
overhead wires will be studied and také ee: 
eare of by running them through the alle } 
1 4 , 3 GROUP PLAN FOR FUTURE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
u y C brought underground 
until tney - ‘ rough 1dergt IN ALTUS 
where they belong. 
The plan is not being made simp!l erp ’ 
beautify the city, but the main object is t t l ( 
avoid the ser seless haphazard fashior ‘ 
building, by treating the city as a whole it itt 
such a way that each part as it de ] \ltus 
may fit into the other parts harmonious 
and conveniently, in a practical, sensil eaut 
manner. S 
By proper care ft trathe CoO? it 











The Issue of Municipal Bonds 


By Park Terrell 


Manager Municipal Department, Columbia Trust Company, New York 


red pure water, sanitary sewers and 


f f rn school buildings. That these three 
mul te re among the largest for which 

ere is 1 ther mors re issued is decidedly to the credit 

riatior procedure f American municipalities. 

reast r h the We should take into account in this 

market e of th ritie onnection the increase in population of 
We t ol} th t stat nstitu I er cities and the development of 
ithorizing | ssues, t ! er communities, and also the re- 
proceedil { t tendency toward municipal ownership 

1 redemy] f public utilities which in some parts of 


ints almost to a craze. 
rather t det f the de | ¢ all these elements into considera- 


ld appear that though the in- 


1 ts al rate of issue of municipal 

r ie : al ‘ the average growth of 

noteenisal ss itaeaieinl th ¢ 36 t ties themselves in wealth and 
( class it population the excess in nearly all cases 


Pent for the purpose of providing improve- 


\J Cll , itedness the Unite ments needed | the present or prospec 


| tout of i] to provide all these modern neces 
ts and pleasures for the peo- 


, f 4 , { t roe nd : hout undu burdening taxpayers, 


‘ = and future, is a problem worthy 
t lia tem the study of every public spirited citizen, 
larly of officials and members 
juril 1906 t tely - city councils upon whose shoulders rests 
$17 ) ( providing at reason- 
109 more t $390.000,000 cost | the improvements necessary 
¢ the am t of annual to t ellbeing of the people and the pros- 
eat ire I their respective communi- 

na axtreord as 1 
! sarily ite a wr | ing outside of the State of Penn- 
essne n the p municipal sylvania we find some cities indebted up 
< lisposition ft run heedlessly to the legal limit or to such a point that 
rranted purposes. U1 purchasers cannot be found for their bonds. 
e present tendency to ex | n looking into the financial conditions 
travagance in private expenditure does 1 f such cities we shall generally find two 
a measure produce a willingness to acquire things: first, that their bonds are for long 
publ mprovements and converiences e! terms, and, second, either that sinking 


onds which a few funds have been provided to take care of 
1 not have occurred ever the principal when it shaii fall due or that 
no provision has been made for such re- 
nption, the intent being to continue the 


j 
A 
j 


| bu are for ebt by the issue of refunding bonds. 
| necessities, among v mav be Other cities are found with wide and 
pleasant streets, beautiful parks, adequate 


* A paper read before the League of Third 
Class Cities in Pennsylvania 


sewer systems, commodious school build- 
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ings and pure water in abundance; yet the 
bonded debt is comparatively small, and 
in some cases is even now diminishing. 

The difference in the financial condition 
and the credit of the two classes of cities 
is most striking. The moribund condition 
of the debt burdened city affects also its 
commerce and is discouraging to every 
citizen. Further contrast is unnecessary, 
and for the causes making for the high 
credit of one class of cities and the low 
credit of the other we have not far to 
seek. The trouble with the first class of 
cities has already been indicated, and the 
reason for the prosperous condition of the 
other class lies in the fact that some en- 
terprising citizen has not only carefully 
computed the relative cost of long term 
bonds with those maturing in small annual 
installments, but has noted that the pay- 
ment of these installments leaves the city’s 
credit, by that much, free to provide for 
other needed improvement. 

The sinking fund in municipal finance 
is a bungling relic of the days when credit 
was low, and some assurance had to be 
given the bond holder that the principal 
of his investment would be paid when due. 
Not only does the sinking fund clog and 
complicate the finances of a municipality, 
but it has absolutely no redeeming quali- 
ties. If a sinking fund is intended to 
serve any purpose it is that of providing 
out of itself for the immediate redemption 
of the debt when it shall fall due regard- 
less of whether the municipality shall be 
able otherwise to pay the bonds or not. 

Now it is the custom of municipalities 
to invest sinking funds in their own bonds, 
so that should their credit become impaired 
the holder on presenting his honds for pay- 
ment would find as a protection to his in- 
vestment only other bonds of equal value 
with his holdings. 

Here in Pennsylvania among the cities 
of third class we find that the city with 
the smallest percentage of debt has also 
the smallest sinking fund. Here, too, the 
life of municipal bonds js limited to thirty 
years, and while bonds may be issued for 
that length of time there is nothing to 
prevent making them payable in small an- 
nual installments equal in amount to the 
installment which must be provided in the 
tax levy and which otherwise would go to 
swell the sinking fund. 

The serial bond is coming into favor 


AMERICAN CITY “- 


with conservative investors who recog 


mize 
the fact that municipalities issuing them 
have adopted the thrifty policy of paying 
as they go. As an old banker remarked 
when his attention was first called to a 
serial issue: “Those people propose to pay 
their debts”; and he bought the entire 
issue, which was more than ten times the 
amount the salesman had hoped to induce 
him to buy. 

It should also be noted that a one-thirty 
year serial bond issue (7. e. one whereof 
one-thirtieth part is paid off each year) 
has an average life of only 15.5 years, sav- 
ing to the municipality the interest for 
the other 14.5 vears, less the possible earn- 
ings of the accumulated funds which in 
any case would amount to much less than 
the interest on the bonds. 

Officials who have hitherto been in the 
habit of issuing straight thirty year sink- 
ing fund bonds would do well to study 
the merits of the serial bond, observing 
not only the saving in interest but also 
its effect in automatically clearing and 
keeping clear the credit of the municipal- 
ity. 

A feature which is peculiar to Penn- 
sylvania is that of the four mills state 
tax to be deducted by the issuing muni- 
cipality and which is waived in case the 
bonds are held outside of the State. The re- 
sult is confusing and complex, for if coupon 
bonds are sold to parties residing in other 
states there usually is no way of know- 
ing whether they have been thereafter 
transferred to Pennsylvania residents and 
so have become again subject to the tax. 
It would be an easy matter for bond hold- 
ers within the state by a temporary trans- 
fer to outside parties to avoid this tax 
while their more scrupulous neighbors 
were compelled to pay it. Many states 
already have abolished all taxes on bonds 
issued by municipalities within their bor- 
ders, and there is no doubt that if a proper 
bill were drawn and presented Pennsylvania 
legislators would be quick to see the ad- 
vantages to the State of foregoing the 
small income resulting from this tax. In 
cities of the third class the sale of im- 
provement bonds of small denominations 
to their own citizens would be favorably 
affected, as then the holder would receive 
the full amount of interest stated in his 
bond and would not be annoyed by finding 
each interest payment day that for his 5 
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bond dealer would retain) to codperate with 
the city solicitor to the end that the legal- 
itv of the bonds may be established to the 
entire satisfaction of every possible bid- 
der. Ly such a course the issuing muni- 
cipality is also saved the trouble and pos- 


sible loss incidental to a long delay after 
the sale while the proceedings are being 
examined, corrected and finally passed upon 
by the purchaser’s attorney. Cities adopt- 
ing this procedure have found it worthy of 


continuance, 


Business Efficiency for Pittsburgh 


With this title has appeared the public 
accountants’ report of the Controller’s De- 
partment prepared under the direction of 
the Committee on Municipal Research of 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission. 

The Controller’s auditing is limited to 
the formal and legal correctness of the 
vouchers for disbursements, and leaves the 
bureau and department heads alone respon- 
sible for seeing that the quantity and qual- 
ity of materials furnished are exactly ac- 
cording to order. This report shows how 
the unit costs can be ascertained by a de- 
velopment of the Controller's accounting 
and recording system. In such departments 
as those of police, fire and health, “the 
service rendered does not readily lend it- 
self to expression in quantities.” 

The Controller’s last report contained a 
classification of receipts and expenditures 
according to the activities for which made. 
If this classification is made an integral 
part of the accounting system and extended 
to show the quantity of work performed or 
service rendered, a complete cost account- 
ing system would be developed. To illus- 
trate: such a system would show not only 
the total cost of the street cleaning ser- 
vice, but also the length and area of streets 
cleaned and the cost per square yard. 
The Controller is the only city officer hav- 
ing the power to prescribe a system of uni- 
form and codrdinate accounts for all de- 
partments, which can be accomplished by 
collecting these operating statistics and re- 
lating them directly to the classified ex- 
penditure accounts. 

The importance of such cost accounts 
is shown in this report by a clear and 
readable analysis of the difference between 
business administration and governmental 
administration. The earning of profits is 
the ultimate test of a successful business. 


“On the other hand governmental ad- 
ministration is not concerned, directly at 


least, with earning profits but with render- 
ing services to the community which pre- 
sumably are to be paid for at cost by the 
community by means of taxes or special 
assessments. Hence . . . . even if 
expenditures do not increase, the service 
rendered may not represent full value for 
the expenditure made, and yet the fact not 
be so obtrusive as to attract the attention 
of the average taxpayer.”’ 

Business undertakings admit of such ex- 
penditures only as will give a correspond- 
ing return of income. 

On the other hand, municipal expendi- 
tures are not, in the main, expected to pro- 
duce direct revenue, and the rate of tax- 
ation may be indefinitely increased to pro- 
vide the funds for making extravagant or 
unwise expenditures.”’ 

Great is the need, then, for detailed in- 
formation as to cost and quantity of serv- 
ice rendered before the taxpayer can criti- 
cize intelligently the city’s administration. 

The general books of the Controller of 
Pittsburgh do not show all of the city’s 
assets and liabilities. Various current as- 
sets, such as uncollected taxes and assess- 
ments against property owners, property 
owned by the city, etc., are omitted, and 
also such liabilities as amounts payable 
to contractors for improvements, damages 
awarded, etc. The city’s general accounts 
should be broadened to include “controlling 
accounts” showing in totals the transac- 
tions recorded in detail in the tax, street 
and sewer ledgers. 

There should be a separate account “for 
each of the districts between which a dis- 
tinction is made in levying taxes and mak- 
ing appropriations, e. g. old city of Pitts- 
burgh, former city of Allegheny and the 
greater city.” 

The carrying out of the suggestions made 
in this report, which, of course, may apply 
to other cities, would undoubtedly result in 
making the economy and efficiency of the 
city administration clear to the taxpayers. 





Newburgh’s Model School Building 


By M. V. Fuller 


To realize most fully how beautifully the 
city of Newburgh, N. Y., is situated, one 
must stand within its borders. To view the 
city from the usual approach, by rail or by 
water, is somewhat depressing except from 
the commercial standpoint. We recogniz 
at once the great industrial possibilities of 
so favored a shipping point, and see abun- 
dant evidence of manufacturing activity, 
yet that first look is not the one that holds 
us, that makes us glad to have reached this 
historic city. 

But on a crisp fall day, having mounted 


vivid the history « ir country. 
For Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, settled 


} 


1708 by Germans, and by the middle of that 


century controlled by Seotch and English, 
has always paid dearly for her liberty. Her 
soldiers were noted throughout the Revolu 
tion as among the bravest and truest patri 
ots of the war. At the headquarters of 
Washingt n, pre served in good condit 

visitors find many interesting war relies 
Incorporated as a village in 1800 and i 








VIEW FROM DOWNING PARK, NEWBURGH 


steeply from the Hudson to the main city 
street, and, with a good horse and comtort- 
able carriage, driven through the well plant 
ed residence streets until the gradual ascent 
has led to the heights of Downing Park, 
there to pause with gaze southward upon 
the nestling city and the river and the 
glorious Highlands—that indeed stirs the 
heart and the imagination. The dignity, 
the grandeur, of the historic setting make 
a powerful impression. One realizes the 
great advantage that should be felt by the 
children of Newburgh, whose privilege it 





l 


city in 1865, the municipality has grown 


steadily until now it has a population of 
27,000. The same consciousness of a city 
in-the-making is there, the same sense of 
being a vital point of warfare, but the 
weapons are different ; the object is one that 
has been made possible by the very sacrifices 
of the patriots of long ago. 

Newburgh has much to accomplish. 
While she is planning and working for in- 
dustrial development, with a glimmering 
vision of a more beautiful city, her chil- 
dren have come into their own. 


[61] 


























I new grammar school building, know1 \scending the low stairway, we open the 
rom its location loor on the landing, and, entering, find our- 
top of the Broadway hill, well just elves on the broad platform of the assembly 


the pride Newburgh feels in it ere stand a grand piano and chairs 
190s | wa ened th pal and teachers. Large windows 

fi \ s er, 1910. It is of t the back of the room give a plentiful 
I red ! colonial style, wit] ply of light. There is a brass-railed 
1 a terrace. wall of granite rseshoe gallery opening into the sur- 


bl] 5 The appr . by two flights of rounding second-floor corridors, which have 


eps I ( e, and as sses be- le, arched openings looking down into 

t the y pilla 1 enters I chairs are exceedingly com- 
! i { 1 sense of fortable, and accomodate 812 persons, while 
aignit l ystemati manage t is probable that an audience of 1,000 

| S s could fu room on the main floor, 

hrectly t f the entering visitor the gallery. ! n the corridors during 
louble st: av leading t w land nv publ OX¢ es (‘commencement ex 


which one may enter the assembl) ercises will hereafter be held in this room, 


I Un the th Stairway 18 a vhicl ill save the rental of $125 paid each 
e t bear e date of the er ir to the Academy of Musie. 





} 


tne ft ld ng na tlie nan ~ of the Chere re Kt Classrooms in the build 
mittee and tl rchitect, Mr. ng \ll the seats have been arranged so 
E. Est k of Ne irgl At the that light comes from tne lett. The 


enter t room of the principal, Mr : 1 rs are of good material and 


\\ ! H IK ¢ . wi vith istif e sack of each teacher’s desk is a 
sm in the plant ler his charg set, where books and various belongings 


finds t portunity t t as guid v be kept \djoining each classroom is 

g. . long narrow closet, opening at one end 

he electri ‘ t pr nal’s room into the corridor, at the other into the class 

he the , and roo! nd supplied with hooks and. with 

iss thes racks of heavy woven wire, so that 

é bv rir ! ‘ I l s parts f tl f } d has a separate place for his own 
\ t} ll from the prit coat, hat and umbrella. The use of the 


pal’s 1 t the cht of t entrance, a racks is arranged in an order corresponding 
door ope s int 1 teachers’ 1 tr m, here { the seating of the room, and ata given 
Sain aw rtable « rs 1 a coucl enal the children may marcb from the 


ind from wi nother door opens into a classroom through the clothesroom, getting 
white-tiled lavatory There 1s als closet their wraps and returning to their seats 


for wraps, et n orderly fashion to get ready for out- 
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rs. A thermostat controls the temper: f the best 


ture ¢ f each roi 68 de + 


mm, which is kept at 


grees in the winter. The ventilating svs delivered by 
works satisfactorily; the 


| sewing room is especially interesting the same e 
It is irnished with tables and low chairs QO Decemb«s 
cabinet contains littl ciety of the S 


whi 


for twenty girls. A 
} 


ompartments 1 hold material for five tion presents 


classes. There is a teachers’ rest room o1 
each floor. The building is supplied 


bubbling drinking fountains. fan 


he struct 


izontal supports 


are of slate, wit] I son | 
The ns ne 


corridor 


rails. 





' , ne how in ease ' ° } 
1 } 
e prog! ~ ne nes wi ild l I 
r rep} j Pr 4 the I 
m, as wel is th loor ] h shuts off f 
] + we 
e Dbaseme stairs ~ 
| S st interes ¢ 3s and ‘ 
ii ice r} ( rit Se the <¢ I re 
5 | 
) 17 | find ample, well lighted 


Leagur Sar I 
Antor lex., 3 cl pon the yea S 
110 as or ot d t progress 11 s \ 
} etterme! Its ed tional work | 
we 1 the I l on the \\ ( 
iv my to the pul S W ( 
he : 7 sume ] 3] 
biliti tize 1] 
grounded $s pl s | I 
nas $ reed { establishme1 
1 municipal 1 to give free conc 
H in the plazas and parks; for the remo with a 
of all unsightly billboards and fences; for ment 
| new ordinances making such improvement 
compulsory and preventing further e1 r 
) croachments on the river; for cleaning 





1 4 
trees and Tow sal \nt 


lots 
/ ers; and for establishing playgrounds Mucl £ 
has already been accomplished. 
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vacant and planting 





children lo ed from t ve 











The Need of a City Plan Commission’ 


By Henry A. Barker 


Chairman Public Improvements Committee, Providence Board of Trade 


ire honest with I 
I ense f ed ence : es oul tional self-complacency must 
sl ed ynen we look aroul { 


or, I wever clever we may be as 


e il the city tion i many ways, when it comes to 
most t to re ty building we are not so abnormally 
the pli : erein the re is after all. We have been in this 
t the most ignorant | 
‘ el t civilized nations. 

ell ; ek whatever \ city is presumably the most permanent 
r lives, f all man-made institutions. Its plan or 

‘ ds ! ftects not ly a fev 
1 need ils for generation or tw s does 
building, but it concerns al- 


letail in the daily lives of 
t Yet t ndreds of thousands—probably hundreds 
; : , of millions—in the untold 


generations 





1 of time 

rison between our workshops, 

e developmé 

ses for the hig] 
! s most es 
( nee 
~ 3s str k ng is 

M ho « themselves “practical” all 

$ n | their interests and 
ered, 1 rrow up I n 
ed, hit-or-miss sort of 
In on y however, our cities are 
to exe I refer to expense of opera- 
| respec it least, they literally 
gh But a great reformation is taking place, 
‘ - 4 ‘ all ver the United States is seen the 
te he development of a wise and thoughtful pur- 
, ae P ; = ; ~ pose that is probably necessary for the con- 
: BP ea yr fer é f tinued wellbeing of the nation. In at least 
ees ‘ ama = +) ao, oe .”’ 66 large cities men are studying to improve 
: a ‘ —. the conditions of their future growth so 
* Shem + of a - Baye - r pe - that all fut ire effort shall be wisely devoted 
are vatee rd } +. im, in a rational way to prevent waste and 
— va ce , Eb 2 2 asia RO a ie 1; duplication of effort, and to avoid tearing 


down the things built up unwisely and to 


opment is coneerned. It is a long continued 


utilize whatever national advantages they 
may find for the maximum of results. A 
mistake once fastened on the city map is a 
mighty costly thing to overcome. A natural 
4 Sub-C ief C ier (T e Town Criers is an resource once destroyed ean seldom be 
mS ) ught back or reproduced. A town that 


series of mistakes that can never be more 


than partially overcome, even by the most 
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once falls behind in the competition with 
its neighbors seldom gets back into the 
front row. 

The people of the city itself are seldom 
competent properly to perceive its real 
position, or its possibilities in comparison 
with other cities. That is why expert com- 
missions of civic architects who understand 
the relation of cause and effect, who come 
equipped with the knowledge of conditions 
and results in a hundred other cities, who 
are free from local neighborhood preju- 
dices, and who are equipped with imagina- 
tion combined with practical skill, are being 
appointed to make the plans for the future 
development of so many of our towns. I 
believe it is a wonderful profession—the 
highest branch of architecture. You can- 
not expect an ordinary well-meaning citi- 


zen, whether in the city council or out 
it, to understand the technical requit 


of the art. Any intelligent man would en- 


gage an architect or an engmeer to desig1 
his house or his mill, so that all the parts 
would bear the proper relation, and all the 
departments work together most success 
fully. He must do the same for the very 


much more complicated problems of his 
city. Providence cannot afford to be behind 
in this. Its sister cities are be inning te 
sit up and take notice, appointing city plan 


commissions, studying their needs and their 


The Children of the City 


The Child Welfare Exhibit opened in the 
71st Regiment Armory, New York, on Jan- 
uary 18, and will continue until February 
12. Prominent students of sociology have 
worked hard on various committees to pre- 
pare this vivid story of the influences af- 
fecting for good or evil the life of New 
York children. 

Under the galleries in the drill hall are 
found the permanent exhibits of charts, 
models, photographs and other graphic rep- 
resentations which show the result of the 
two years investigations made. Each di- 
vision of the exhibit carries its own special 
message, and every phase and interest of 
New York child life is touched upon. 

In the center of the drill hall is the 
Court of Honor, where delightful enter- 
tainments and exercises are given, consist- 
ing of gymnastic exhibitions, dancing, pan- 
tomimes and music. Conferences are held 
on many subjects which affect child wel- 
fare, such as civics, selfgovernment, hous- 
ing, home furnishings, pure tood, ete. 

The model three-room flat furnished for 
$100 and the four-room flat furnished for 
$200 attracted much attention, and caused 
a great deal of discussion on the opening 
night. <A child’s playroom furnished with 
29 articles made from 56 medium-sized 
packing boxes at a cost of about $40, was 
quite the center of interest that evening. 
The boy’s workshop was full of attractions, 


possibilities, so that they may develop 
themselves for their greatest success. That 
is why we ask that the same work be begun 
here. It is merely a straight business 
proposition to work thoughtfully instead of 
blindly. 

and the model toy shop, where one looked 
in vain for the grotesque and the mechani- 


cal, displayed simple, durable toys, many 
of which could be made at home. 

Since $900 a year is the lowest self- 
supporting wage for a family of five in 
New York, the committee on clothing has 
done its best to provide clothes for three 
children out of $60 a year, and, finding 
the task unsatisfactorily performed, urges 
that the sewing classes in our elementary 
schools be given a practical knowledge of 
the wearing qualities, values and prices of 
textiles. ‘there is a complete model depot 
for pasteurized milk. The library and 
museum exhibits show the deep influence 
these institutions are now having upon the 
lives of city children. The work of the 
Children’s Court is shown and the need of 
less haste in dealing with cases of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The candy shop, the moving picture show, 
the dance places, the life of the streets, all 
are studied in this comprehensive exhibit, 
which is exciting great interest in other 
cities, and which will be of untold value 
to many workers. It is like pausing for a 
long, free breath in the midst of hard work 
accomplished in order to take account of 
progress and to plan for the future. There 
is little doubt that the methods of the 
New York Budget Exhibit were of assist- 
ance in the laying out of this undertaking. 
































The Relation of City Planning to the Municipal 


Budget 
By George A. Ford 


At Z b} Ss tis 
planning I I iy among the youtl Lt the 
appear very cl al t eas proportion to the de: 


i be pulation Every 
sub) 1 : ed to consider the ss 
ling a great met : 
prev a be g I I hich doubles and trebles 
t é \ on s cities withi é n 
‘ ( aff lt t! 
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W ly preparing r f 
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‘ c , are | t 
, } ) t r attention to the pres 
r ent t e take re é 
ils \ we would be fair t 
$165,000 r lities the advent 
H t 600,000 vn commur f those horrible 
| ! 8,000 ons brought about by congestio1 
0 ee! the 7 78.000 é like Boston and New York. 
Penal institu Base 220,000 At the start we must distingu sh between 
Add re ~ al ay restiol and concentration The latter 
pr I c 4 1, | 3 an economic condition and not harmful 
pit titutions, t ling $205, n itself, but it is noxious only in so far 
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Bearing in mind the res, let us morally and economically, below the gen- 
nsid tl ally accepted normal standard consistent 
we 1 large part of tl expel with decent living. The concentration of 


in a limited space is due to 


gestion in the larg ties mater the desire for economy in manufacture and 
ally affects the health and morality of tl listributior lso the desire to take advan- 
cities, usually in direct proportion to th: tage of those social conditions which the 
density ulation. § tics v tl ng together of a large number of 


a people renders possible. The growth of 


n as t population be commerce and the increase in immigration 
comes the poy nd the fact that immigrants tend to set- 
a re a } ow! Se a. sae ties rather than in the coun- 
pr : lissen ted throug try account in large part for this concen- 
model scientifically laid + asshess , a’. f nopnulation. Congestion. how- 
villag 3 ft i 4 lit r, is something over which we have mucl 

re direct control. The following are its 
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Causes of Congestion 

Lack of adequate transit and transpor- 
tation facilities is one of the chief of these 
causes. With no good means of going to 
and from the heart of the city people are 
forced to remain in the near vicinity ol 
their work, and in this connection we use 
the word “adequate” advisedly, for it is 
perfectly possible for a subway to be so 
placed that its operation tends to increase 
rather than decrease congestion. 

Again, congestion often appears as a re- 
sult of the lack of adequate city regu- 
lations with regard to open space, sun- 
light, ete. These regulations would differ 
in different communities, but the smaller 
community must be careful not to adopt 
standards for these things such as have 
been adopted by the greatest cities, as this 
often tends to incite builders in the smaller 
communities to ape the intolerable con 
ditions prevalent in the greater cities. 

Speculation in land, due to the desire 
of each individual to get the maximum pos- 
sible return on his holdings, this return 
often being all out of proportion to any- 
thing that the owner himself has done t 
bring it about, probably accounts more 
than anything else for the worst phases 
of congestion. Just what this means we 
can easily see by comparing land values 
over a period of twenty or thirty years in 
any of our largest cities. 

Results of Congestion 

Turning from these causes of congestion 
we might look for a few moments at its 
results. That it has a marked effect on 
health no one can doubt. Its tendency 
is to crowd tenements so closely together 
that a good circulation of air or the ad 
mission of sunlight into living rooms he 
comes impossible. The rooms are dark: 
the air in the narrow slits of shafts and 
wells becomes stagnant and foul. There 
no incentive to selfrespect on the part of 
the dwellers in such hovels. The shafts 
become a receptacle for the constantly in- 
creasing accumulation of garbage. It is 
nobody’s business to see that it is cleared 
out. The intolerable stench permeates all 
living and sleeping rooms, and perfect 
breeding ground is afforded for all germs 
of disease. Vitality is sapped. Germs of 
tuberculosis find a ready lodging place in 
the human system. The constant din of the 
passing elevated train, the continual roar 
of passing traffic, the shouting and street 
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calls, all combine in one awful effect on 
the nervous system. The tenement dweller, 
though he soon becomes unconscious of 
this noise, is constantly subject to the 
strain of it. The total result of these com- 
bined influences soon sends the weaker 
members of the family to the hospital, a 
public charge, who after a certain time 
will be sent home again supposedly cured, 
but told to observe certain conditions of 
sleeping in fresh air, having plenty 


sunlight, and eating good food, althoug! 
the hospital authorities know that theses 
things are impossible and that it is only a 


matter of a comparatively short while b 
fore the patients will again be taking ad 
vantage of these curative facilities paid 
for out of the city budget. Furthermore, 
with the weakening of the resistance of t 
working members of the family, wit! 

lowering of their vitality, their efficiency is 
decreased, they can stand less strain, wages 
decrease, conditions in the family become 
more and more intolerable, with the re- 
sult that the whole family sooner or later, 


to a greater or less degree, has to turn to 
publie institutions for help. 
Again, in these gloomy barracks family 
life is impossible. So far from there be 
ing an incentive for father or son to 
stay at home of an evening, there is rather 
the strongest incentive for them to seek 
some other place where they can forget the 
sordidness of their existence. The only 
place left for them to go is to the saloon 
or worse. There can be no privacy in 
the home, sounds of all sorts resound 
through the building, the windows open 
out only a few feet away from those of 
the prying neighbor, every detail of the 
domestic life of one family is known by 
all the others, there is no place for the 
daughter of the family to stay, there is no 
place for her to receive her friends; the 
result is that she is driven to the street. 
The children have no place to play; yet 
children are children and they must play. 
The street is open to them. The reckless 
driving of heavy teams renders this con- 
stantly dangerous. There is no food for 
healthy development of the child’s imagina- 
tion: the onlv thing left to him is to fol- 
low the leadership of the bully. A hy 
lum, mob spirit prevails. Temptations 
abound everywhere. Little wonder that 
the percentage of crimes among juveniles 
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s many times as great in the crowded 
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portions of New York as it is in the open 
country town. And for all the people, 
young and old, the horrible dullness of ex- 
istence absolutely demands a recreation 
wherein they can forget as far as possibl 
the deadly routine of their lives. T] 
means that all amusements and recreations 
have to be highly seasoned, so that the peo- 
ple soon lose their sense of proportion and 
values. This results in 
through ignorance or indifference, 
overstep the pale of the law. 

What is the effect of this on the future 
of the race? What is the inevitable effect 


which, 
soon 


excesses 


on the city as a whole? How must it 
affect citizenship? 
An English Contrast 
Leaving this nightmare, I wish you 


would come with me for a few moments 
to a certain community in the northern 
suburbs of London. Rolling hills stretch 
away far to the north. Grand old oak 
trees frame in charming vistas. 
flower-bordered roads 
sweeps over the hills. Gorgeous masses 
of flowers, brilliant in color, fragrant 
with many perfumes, brighten every out- 
look. Low houses, set in well-kept gar- 
dens, houses that look as though they were 
meant to live in, houses that are real 
homes, constantly varying, no two alike, 
sheltered by overhanging trees, separated 
by hedges, each a castle in itself, attract 
the passerby on every hand. Healthy, happy 
children are everywhere at play. The moth- 
ers are caring for the flowers in the gar- 
dens or trimming the which are 
climbing over the house. No matter where 
we look, everywhere there is a sense of 
cosiness, of cheer, an impression of self- 
respect and joy in life that comes only with 
content and wellbeing. Here all the rooms 
are bathed in sunlight. The air, freshened 
by the trees and plants, circulates pure 
and sweet throughout the house. The 
family can be by itself, for privacy is as- 
sured. The father stays at home when 
he has returned from work, for there is 
the garden for him to take care of, there 
are many little things about the house to 
do, and then, when it is too dark for these, 
there is always the pleasure of gathering 
with his family about the fireside. At night 
all is quiet, and, with the good fresh air, 
it is possible for all to wake up in the 
morning with that delightful refreshed 
feeling, the meaning of which the tenement 


Grass and 
wind in beautiful 


vines 
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dweller hardly knows. The family becomes 
attached to the house as a home. All 
feel a sense of responsibility, and this 
Ineens steadiness and worth. Over the 
back ferces of the gardens,—and think of 
the joy of having fresh vegetables right from 
your own lot,—the families compare notes 
over their common troubles, 
community interest spreads, all feel that 
they have a part in the common life of 
the district, and, all unwittingly, the best 
of citizenship is engendered. The social 
unrest of the city ceases and with it the 
attendant political difficulties, for here the 
workers have other things to think about. 
With their increasing sense of responsi- 
bility and proprietorship they cease to 
worry about those issues which in the tene- 
ment seemed of paramount importance. 
Here the children can be brought up in a 
sane and normal way. It is not only far 
easier for the mother to care for them when 
they are young, but as they grow older 
their whole outlook in life is healthy and 
reasonable. The younger generation real- 
izes the evils of tenement congestion and 
this realization, coupled with its selfrespect, 
not only makes it avoid such localities 
itself but forces it to strive by legislation 
to make their existence impossible. It is 
most evident that such conditions must de- 
crease the charges upon the public ex- 
chequer in all matters pertaining to cura- 
tive institutions. 


successes or 


Why is a man condemned to exist in 
the first of these localities when he might 
be and could be really living in the sec- 
ond? Why should he be forced to be shut 
up in a dungeon when he might be living 
in God’s free air? And when we think 
what the latter of these living conditions 
means in the way of increased efficiency 
and health and happiness, and what it 
means in the way of better citizenship and 
a better next generation, should we hesi- 
tate for a moment, no matter what the im- 
mediate cost may be, to do all that within 
us lies to bring it about? And then if 
we only realized that the supposed cost of 
this, which has probably been the great 
deterrent to our action, was really after 
all a purely fictitious matter, should we 
hesitate for a moment about striving, by 
every means which within us lies, to put 
into effect the processes by which we may 
accomplish these ends. 

Tt is evidently most desirable to distribute 
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the city dwellers over a much wider area. 
How can this be done? The key word is 
transit,—transit, so that the people who 
must work in the city may have an agree- 
able, quick and cheap means of getting to 
and from their places of employment; tran- 
sit, so that the people who are living and 
working outside may have an easy means 
of coming in town for shopping or recre- 
ation. This means the devising of a com- 
prehensive and scientific layout of radical 
and circumferential lines of high speed 
transit, making this transit underground, 
overhead or surface, depending on local 
conditions. Some cities have done this 
very much better than others, and par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this connection is 
London, where the population is quite umi- 
formly distributed over the whole surround- 
ing area. 

After having found a means of taking 
the people to the country we must find a 
means of keeping them there. This implies 
that their means of livelihood must be moved 
out. Certain stores and wholesale houses 
and certain factories, particularly those of 
seasonable goods, must remain near the 
center of population; but most of the other 
means of livelihood can readily move out, 
and would be attracted to do so owing to the 
cheapness of land in the outer regions, pro 
vided that they could be there supplie! 
with adequate and efficient transportation 
facilities, that is to say a quick and easy 
means of supplying them with their raw 
materials and for the distribution of the’ 
finished product to their markets. Such 
transportation implies a comprehensive sys- 
tem of steam and electric railways, of traf- 
fic routes for motor or horse vehicles and 
of canals and waterways, with the at- 
tendant terminals and distribution points 
and means of intercommunication. Such 
a scheme should look well forward into the 
future so as to direct the growth of the 
city along lines which will be for its most 
reasonable development. Such _ systems 
should tend to concentrate the factories at 
certain points where their effect will be 
least noxious, and at the same time where 
they will be within easy reach of the large 
body of workers. 

Once we have provided a means of live- 
lihood in the outlying districts, and have 
also provided a good transit system for get- 

ting there, we have yet to educate the 
tenement dweller to the advantages of liv- 
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ing in these suburban districts. Through 
ignorance or indifference the greater part 
of these people do not care for the coun- 
try. They don’t know how to get there, 
and they don’t know what to do when they 
do get there, and often they have no par- 
ticular love of nature; and so it becomes 
necessary to carry on amongst them a lot 
of propagandist work, and, coupled with 
this, there must be something done to over- 
come their normal inertia. For, unless they 
are given a good shove to start them off, 
no amount of education is going to help 
them. 

However, even when we have got the 
people out here in the country, the battle 
is only half won. Unless we can give 
these people some compensation for what 
they have given up when they left the city 
they are not going to stay. They realize 
only too well what the city means in the 
way of sociability. They are willing to 
put up with a great deal of discomfort in 
their homes for the sake of what the very 
concentration of population means in the 
way of social recreation. People of a given 
race herd together. They are naturally 
gregarious, and in a lower East Side he is 
a rare person who cannot find a companion 
of his own race and tongue. There is a 
never-ending variety in the possible amuse- 
ments: saloons, moving pictures, dance 
halls, shows without number and all dif- 
ferent give a new zest to every evening. 
Little wonder the tenement dweller hates 
to give this up. Yet these features can be 
compensated for. Not only ean be but have 
been and that most successfully. For in 
these suburban communities a feature can 
be made of the social halls and social 
rooms where it is possible for people to 
meet during the day or evening for any 
or all of the social recreations that the 
tenement district affords; and, in addition, 
the outlying district offers great advan- 
tages in the way of out-of-door recreation 
and the possibilities of use of common 
space for tennis courts, croquet lawns, 
bowling greens, baseball or football fields, 
ete., all of which are utterly out of the 
question in the city unless one spends a long 
time in transit to some outlying park. 
Furthermore, this community has possibili- 
ties in the way of common life, of codpera- 
tive self-government and its attendant de- 
velopment of citizenship which offer an at- 
traction undreamed of in the city’s con- 
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is per cent, are returned to the tenant in the 
heart for? f share stock. When he has ac- 
ipit ted $250 worth of the latter he is 
hool paid a cash dividend. A plan for the 
! W mmunity is laid out at the start. 
d Every advantage is taken of the most re- 


wa ‘ent leas in town planning so as to make 


qu the village not o1 as pleasant and agree- 


as possible for the time 
eing, but to provide in every way for 
he future growth and change of char- 

- of the community. The houses are 


e y . 
Amer limited to ten or tweive to the acre. Splen- 


lid gardens are provided with every hous« 
l'rees, plants, flowers, shrubs, vines, lawns 


posed everywhere to give the maxi- 
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f general effect, and nobody 
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the relief of the actual conditions and for 
caring for the future growth of the city 
way into the future. City planning has 
been considered in some hundred or more 
American cities. With very few excep- 
tions this city planning has been solely 
esthetic. A few cities, of which Boston 
is a noted example, have considered the 
development of their transit, transportation 
and traffic systems both by land and by 
water. In Europe this idea has been ecar- 
ried into far greater detail than it has 
here, and they have considered further 
the zoning of the city, regulating the 
height of buildings, and the open spaces 
about them, differently in different parts 
of the city, determining districts for manu- 
facturing and other districts for other 
classes of buildings, and providing for 
parks and playgrounds far into the future. 
In fact, city planning has become com 
pulsory, or practically so, in many of the 
European countries. The new Town Plan 
ning Act in England has given an immense 
impetus to this sort of thing, and the new 
Town Planning Act in France has profited 
by the experience of England, and is mak- 
ing even more drastic regulations. They 
have found in various cities there that 
single houses, twelve to the acre, could bi 
made actually to pay as well as five-story 
tenements on the same property. They 
found everywhere that a proper provision 
for the future growth of the city is the 
very best investment that a city can make. 
They have foresighted business men in 








a) 








charge of the governments of the cities 
and states, and they are applying the prin- 
ciple to city administration that it does not 
pay to be penny wise, pound foolish. The 
result has been already a marked decrease 
in the relative expense of the hospitals, 
asylums, poor farms, etc., and a great sav- 
ing in cost of buildings used for public 
purposes—a saving attained by spreading 
out the population to outlying districts 
where land for buildings for public uses 
could be secured at a fraction of the cost 
per capita of that in the congested regions. 

City planning is simply and solely a busi- 
ness proposition. It boils down to this: 
can you, as a municipality, afford to con 
tinue in a hand-to-mouth existence? Can 
you afford not to consider the future? Have 
you any right to treat the city affairs with 
any less foresight than you would your 
private affairs? Have you any right to 
shift the responsibility onto the next gen- 
eration? The city planning movement has 
come and come to stay. In your city some 
administration in the near future will form 
a city planning commission whose duty it 
will be to provide scientifically and logic- 
ally a scheme for the growth of the com- 
munity In years to come this will be 
looked back upon as one of the greatest 
events in the history of the town, and 
probably the one thing that has had more 
to do with the future welfare of the town 
than all other things put together. Can 
you and the present administration afford 
to let this opportunity pass? 
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Features in City Building 


By H. M. Weir 


Associate Editor of frown Development ”’ 
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! ner hat takes the n 
ts citizens and turns them dnto 
eC! s the enthusiasm and fer- 
rt rl { rk that brings results. 
tial It l sputed truism that factories 
r build cities and that population creates 
r land values. It is therefore necessary to 
| ~ ‘tories if the town is to be pro- 
t This gt And, as every resident of a com- 
means of s benefited by its growth, it is, 
e CI er the plain duty of every citizen 
Ul r sist on all occasions by giving his time, 
ese bodies, energy and money to the development of 
sentative his community. And he should feel hon- 


has the opportunity to hand 


r witl to posterity a city progressive and success- 
ers the | in whose building he was a tactor. 


cities as Detroit, Dallas, Hous- 
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ton, Atlanta, and all those western cities 
whose growth has been so phenomenal, it 
has been proven that codperation and or- 
ganization were responsible for their won- 
derful increases. 

If in any city the citizens would elimin- 
ate petty jealousies, and all strive to work 
together in harmony for the cause of the 


-! 
we) 


common good, always bearing in mind that 
publicity, together with those two potent 
factors, the sacredness of true citizenship 
and the irresistible power of unity, are es- 
sential to its welfare, that city would soon 
be classed as one of those truly progressive 
communities that is best expressed as typi- 
cally American. 


A City Farm School 


At a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science, held in 
Minneapolis late in December, Mr. A. B. 
Stickney, Chairman of the St. Paul Citi- 
zens’ Committee of 150 to plan a compre- 
hensive system of parks, presented an argu- 
ment for adding theoretical and practical 
agriculture and the physical development 
of childhood to the curriculum of the pub- 
lie schools. He claims that the physical 
development of childhood requires more 
than children’s playgrounds and the Boy 
Scout movement. 

“It requires a curriculum covering the 
whole field of sports, wisely planned and 
systematically conducted, day by day, under 


intelligent supervision, paid by the public 
and coupled with an authority derived from 
the law, equal at least, to that now con- 
ferred upon the public schools in respect 
to the mental development.” 

Mr. Stickney has planned a composite 
agricultural school and physical develop- 
ment park, which he hopes will be adopted 
by the city of St. Paul. 

An un ceupied and easily accessible park 
district of 140 acres substantially fenced 
in and bordered on all sides with trees and 
shrubs would be divided into sections for 
experimental farm and garden plots, flora 
culture and forestry, fruit trees, shrubs 


and vines, so that every branch of field 
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PLAN FOR A FARM SCHOOL PARK 


FOR THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IM THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SAINT PAUL 
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athletic building, containing a large hall, 
working greenhouses, a conservatory, bath 


ind toilet rooms, laboratories, a library 
1 an agricultural museum. This build- 
ng would give opportunity for lectures, 
ts, dancing and other amusements 

f the people, and it would be open 
| 1 every day Near the main 

r inside the farm garden tract 


there would be a lodge for the physical 


re r, and the north side of the 
there would be rows of one-story 

ises tl de verandas facing the 

where the vounger children could 

study on sunny days. The plant would 
mmodate from 2,000 to 2,500 pupils, 


impr vements wo ild cost per 


alf the cost of the city 


Safeguarding the Health of Employees 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FOR ST PAUL 

ig’ A f 
i al ; | , . ? 
full Sl 
| } 

In an address delivered before the Con 
ference of New England Mayors, Dr. M. G 


Overlock, 


State Medical Inspector for the 
\\ t re - 


i Like atte! 
the steps that had been 
ially in Worcester and Boston, 
for the curative care of consumptive em 
ployees and fi 
measures. 

On March 30, 1910, the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce adopted, without 
voice, the following 
its committees: 

‘(a) That the Chamber of Commerce 
recommend to its members a measure al 
ready adopted by many of the large manu 
facturing plants in Worcester County as 
their contribution to the campaign against 
tuberculosis. The management of the fac- 
tories just referred to, acting upon the 
advice and through the initiative of Dr. 
M. G. Overlock, State Medical Inspector of 
the district, have agreed to be responsible 
for the expense of boarding at Rutland 
or some other hospital or other place suit 
able for the cure of tuberculosis, any em 
ployee in whom the disease is discovered. 
This system has already been put in force 
by some of the members of the Chamber 


tion of that body 
taken, espe 


wr the adoption of preventive 


a dissenting 
recommendations of 


‘ 


ome Ol 


of Commerce, and your committee is of 
the opinion that if, through the recom- 
mendation of the Chamber, the system Is 


adopted by all of its members, Boston will 
have taken a long step towards the solu- 
tion of the problem of tuberculosis. 


(b) That 


illy be 


soston manufacturers gener- 
requested to make conditions more 
sanitary in workshops, factories and stores, 
and to begin a system of education which 
will protect employees while at work, and 
will teach them how to care for themselves 
at home and when away from their oc- 
cupation.” 


As illustrating the attitude of some em- 
ployers Dr. Overlock submitted the follow- 
ing letter addressed to him by David H. 
Fanning, President of the Royal Worces- 
ter Corset Co., of Worcester: 

“Referring to my conversation with you 
a few days since, I desire to say that 


should any of the employees of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company be so unfortunate 


as to contract tuberculosis, our Company 
will pay their expenses at the Rutland 
Sanitarium for a period of three months. 


or longer if necessary.” 


address, Dr. Overlock 
earnest plea for action along this 
line by the mayors. 


In closing his 
made ar 


“I wish I could convince you by my 
story of this movement that it is the in- 
dividual duty of each of you men, you who 
are the first citizens of your different muni- 
cipalities, the chief executives of your dif- 
ferent cities in New England, to take up, 
if it has not already been done, the work 
that we have started in Worcester and 
which has received at the nands of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce such noble emu- 
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lation, assuring you that if once under- 
taken by your different manufacturers and 
merchants. it will effect the saving of 
human life for the transmission of hap- 
piness to many a home whose misfortune it 
has been to have been visited by this arch 
enemy of mankind, tuberculosis. If I could 
do this, I feel sure that within one year 
from this date those of you who had under- 
taken this great work would look upon it as 
a most potent solution to a question that 
comes to most of you many times during 


Some Active 


The City Beautiful League of Knoxville, 
lenn., organized about a year ago, is a very 
active and successful body. Knoxville is 
a much cleaner and more attractive city 
since the women have undertaken their work 
of relief and improvement. Business me! 
feel that under this new generalship the 
smoke nuisance is doomed. 

The League has offered a prize to thé 
person who secures the greatest number of 
new members before March 1, the purpose 
being to have goodly funds in hand for 
spring improvements. Solicitors are not 
confined to their own wards, but both the 
wards and the League are benefited by the 
plan of allowing 25 cents of each initiation 
fee to be retained by the League, while the 
remaining 75 cents goes to the ward of the 
person securing the new member. Prizes 
have been offered by individuals for the 
finest specimens of flowers blossoming in 
the spring from bulbs, and for the greatest 
improvement shown by wards between No- 
vember, 1910, and September, 1911, provid- 
ed that photographs are shown of the lots 
before and after improvement. These pic- 
tures will be reproduced on lantern slides 
for use at the next Appalachian Exposition. 
A junior league is to be formed which will 
make it so natural for the children of 
Knoxville to love and care for their city that 
it is predicted that in ten or fifteen years 
the “city beautiful” habit will be formed, 
and there will be no need of the present 
league. 

we 

The women of the Civie Association of 
Los Angeles are waging war against bill- 
boards in their own way. Their previous 
fight has been to get the billboards down 
to eight feet in height, but the Council 
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the year, the question, ‘What shall we do 
with the poor, advanced case of tubercu- 
losis?’ If you ask me how this can be done, 
I would say: call a mass meeting of your 
Boards of Trade, Merchants Associations 
and philanthropic citizens: submit to them 
this simple question, ‘Will you do as Wor- 
cester and Boston are now doing at the 
present time?’ and the answer will be ‘Yes.’ 
There is no more opportune time than at 
the present moment, and I will close with 
the inquiry: will you not do it, Mr. Mayor 


Organizations 


1 them that as all the paper for all the 

lboards throughout the country is made 
in the same place, and contracts are al- 
f the boards could 
So the wo- 
men have decided to wait no longer for 
help. They will compile and distribute 

lders of pocket size containing the names 
of all business men who will not use the 
billboards, and it is hoped that every wo 
man who is interested in the work of the 


Association will patronize only the mer- 
chants whose names appear in the folder 
A list will also be published ll the 
people in Los Ang their land 
for bill rd suse 
ow 
The coéperative work of the Chiecagi 


City Council and the Civie-Industrial Com 
mittee of the Chi 


‘ago Association of Com 
merce is promoting 


hicago’s advan e. The 
Committee is made up of twelve members: 
a practicing physician, a railroad presi 
dent, two capitalists, a lawyer, a civil en 
gineer, two real estate men and three mer 
chants. These men have worked in har 


mony with the city officials for a pure 


water supply. and have waked up represen- 
tatives of states and cities located on Lake 
Michigan to form the Lake Michigan Sani- 
tary Association for safeguarding the lake 
water. The Committee has also worked 
for better transportation, and has arranged 
excursions to inspect with the city officials 
the physical condition of the industrial 
districts. These excursions have done 
much to prove to both the aldermen and 
the Association of Commerce that the two 
bodies are one in their purpose to promote 
the commercial, financial, industrial and 


moral welfare of the city. 
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Streets From the Landscape Point of View 


By A. T. Erwin 


Associate Professor of Horticulture and Forestry, Iowa State College 
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the hills on an easy grade with long sweep- street trees to its citizens, making n an- 


ing curves offered a rare opportunity for nual appropriation of $5,000 for this work. 


a street plan adapted to local conditions The pur s good, but how much more 
on the one hand and with an individual sensible it w 1 be to centralize the plant- 
setting of its own on the other! ing and cont1 f them under an expert 
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The Hero Tablets 
Presented to 
Ne 7 , ; 
The City of New York 
by the 
— ° 
Municipal Art Society 

These her iblets have listinet ir f architecture, not only in the city but in 
te rest from the fact that they are to record — the intry, has been second to none. In 
the memory of those wl have served the the mur which are now to be 
city faithfully. A glance at the statues found in the High School the So 

nd even the memorial t f the Cit et { { the necessity for his 
of New York will estal the fact that tor decorations in our schools; and 1 
few of these pertain to those wi have the electrolier, so recently presented, a de 
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that ther t I ( renowned | working for the betterment of the city 
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na great ire beer ‘ ed | the mitts made from time to time, with the 
generous donor of official t I mited funds at its lisposal, to act as ex 

It is felt by many that the time has imples to the various city departments of 
come whe! rreat cit e New York a way in which p iblie records can be 
should fi the example f the larger consistently made and the city at the same 
cities of Eur pe, and haves ! its parks time improv d and beautified. 
public places, and in connection with its No more striking example can be given 
publie buildings, suitable record of its than the last effort of the Society, the 
history, and suitable testimonials to thos hero tablets in the Police Headquarters. 
wi have done much to develop it. And With the kindly codperation of the archi- 
this is the purpose of the Municipal Art tects of the building, Messrs. Hoppin and 
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In the rapid de velopment of the City of 
New York, much faithful service has been 
rendered by its officials, not only by those > 


are the decorations in the Criminal Courts 
Building, given as a suggestion as to how 
the law courts should be fittingly decora- 


ted. The Hunt Memorial in which the ®=& ™e ; 
ty departments, but those in minor posi- 


head of the city government and 


Municipal Art Society took such a conspicu 


ous part, is an example of the fitting plac tions, many of them unknown, who from 


ment of a sculptoral tribute to one of the year to year have striven faithfully to carry 


men whose influence in the development this development to a successful conclusion. 








Will Commission Government Succeed in 
Large Cities? 
By Richard S. Childs 


“Yes, 
marked a prominent citizen of that town 
not long ago. “We shall have to get rid 
of Commissioner Blank at the next elec- 
tion, and perhaps one other man. 

“Over in Houston, too, there is one man 
on the commission who is out for himself 
instead of the people. 


there is graft in Galveston,” re 


They will clear him 
out at the next election with a bounce!” 
The promoters of the commission plan 
are apt to believe that efficiency is its 
primary object. Efficiency, on the contrary, 
is only a by-product. The main idea of 
the new plan of city government is to give 
the people control,—a control that is not 
shared by any self-established group of pol- 
iticians or bosses. In the ordinary Ameri- 
can city the prominent citizen 
“Yes, there is graft 


remarks, 
here, and we can’t 
help it, although we are fighting bitterly 
for reform all the time.” In Galveston and 
in Houston the people say, “Yes, there is 
graft, but we will get rid of Commissioner 
Blank at the next election.” Furthermore, 
the chances are excellent that they will do 
so. Commissioner Blank with his large 
powers attracts a limelight that floods his 
every act, and is a clear target for public 
criticism. Everybody in town knows him 
and knows what he is responsible for. He 
is a visible public servant, and is therefore 
under much more effective public scrutiny 
than the obscure aldermen and other petty 
elected officers of the old regime. 

Every city which has tried the commis- 
sion plan (and there are now about 100 of 
them) has taken the step in the belief that 
the new form of government is more re- 
sponsive than the old, where the respon- 
sibility is scattered among a host of petty 
officials. Conspicuous responsibility means 
also conspicuous credit for a good man and 
conspicuous disgrace for a bad one; and, as 
officials cannot be conspicuous unless their 
powers are sufficient to attract public atten- 
tion and scrutiny, the commission plan 
leads in the right direction. 

It is a true instance of the superior con- 


} } ] " 
trol obtainable by a short ballot. The citi 


boss. He is as expert as any politician be 

cause the work is so simple and the officials 
to be voted for are so few. ile 1s independ 

of the ticket-makers because, when there 
itiices to be filled, he can and 
does make up his own ticket. On that short 
ballot superfluous, and 


The voter doesn’t need 


ent 


are only hive ¢ 
party labels are 
usually are omitted. 
them. 

The essential features of the commission 
the vesting of all the powers of 
city government in a commission of five 


plan are 


men elected at large and having power to 
appoint all other public servants. Coupled 
with the commission plan since the Des 
Moines charter first demonstrated its ef 
ficiency have been the initiative, referendum 
and recall and nonpartisan primary. All 
nominations are made by petition, and the 
ten leaders at the primary election appear 
on the ballot at the final election. 
those ten 


From 
names the voter chooses five. 
Usually, also, the functions of the city are 
All of them 


are under the control of the commission 


divided into five departments. 


acting as a whole and each is administered 
by one commissioner. 

The plan has swept like a wave through 
small cities in the west, and has been adopt 
ed also in scattered places in the south and 
east. It has not yet been tried in any large 
city except New York, 
Board of Estimate, is a close 
Boston has been influenced by the move 
ment, and has adopted the nonpartisan bal 
lot, but otherwise its whole plan is unique. 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and other large cities are now 
plan, following 
the Des Moines model, and the time is ripe 


which, with its 
parallel. 


debating the commission 


to discuss the philosophy underlying the 
whole scheme, and ascertain whether this 
plan of government will achieve in large 
cities the same responsiveness to public 
sentiment which is its fundamental merit 
in the smaller places. 
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In small cities there can be ni doubt that 
the 


sional 


commission plan abolishes th profes 


politician. There is no obscurity 


or confusion for the politician to be expert 


in. There is nothing in a local political 
situation which the average citizen does 
not easily master, The citizen assumes 


the functions of the boss 


, and the result is 


true democracy, of which an efficient and 
economical government is the by-product, 
because that happens to be a kind of govern 


ment which finds favor with the people. 

In a large city the duties of the citizen 
would be lnple IIe would still 
names to choose. Ie could 
ticket and 
select, as well as elect, his publie servants. 

The candidates, however, face 


‘ 
i 


equally s 
have only five 


and would make up his own 


an entirely 


different situation. In a small city any 


man who deserved success would be reason 
] . ] 

ably certain to be known by personal repu 

tation to of the 

60.000 population 


to reach an 


a considerable percentage 
electorate. In a city ol 
he would have audience of ap 
proximately 10,000 voters. To woo his plu- 


rality is not | 





a task caleulated to stagger a 
reasonable ability. Out of his 
private purse he could print enough pamph- 
lets to furnish one for « voter in the 
city, and the postage on them would be 
only $100. If he chooses adve rtising in the 


newspapers as a means of pro] 


candidate ot 


very 


vaganda, the 


newspaper rates in a small city will not be 


so high as to prevent his making an ade- 


quate presentation of his claims. He can 
hire the opera house, plant some red fire in 
front, and speak to all who will come and 
hear, and since there are only 10,000 voters 
to hear him, he will not 


house 


have to hire the 


opera nights before he will 


all the voters who are likely 
to attend such meetings. If 


many 
have re ached 


an office and 


headquarters are likely to help him, the 
expense of this is comparatively small. An 
impromptu organization built up of per 


sonal acquaintances, working for him as 
loyalty 
be adequate to 


a matter of personal and in- 


terest, will conduct 


the campaign. Time and again busi 


ness men who had never been in politics 
before, have gone after the v« their 
in just this fashion in 


ites on 
own responsibility 
the little « 
have found it possible to get the votes and 
get elected. After election they had no one 
to thank but the voters. 
porters no one man or organized clique had 


mmission-governed cities, and 


Among their sup 
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been essential to success. The candidate 
iid at any time during the campaign 

have dispensed with any one of his sup- 

porters without feeling that his campaign 


had been ruined by the defection. 
election 


After 
his gratitude was to the people 
alone, whereas under the old plan of g£ov- 
ernment he would have been grateful partly 
to the people and partly to that indispens- 
able machine. 


In a large city, however, all this is 
changed. If the population be 600,000, 
there will be 100,000 voters to be reached 
with his arguments. His postage bill is 
now $1,000. Ile must hire not merely one 
opera house for a few meetings, but must 
conduct a continuous whirlwind campaign, 
hiring several houses a night, while the 


task of advertising himself sufficiently to 
attract the necessary audience becomes stu 


Mr. 


ample, spent $95,000 in such efforts. 


Boston. for ex- 
No 
organization can be improvised by a single 
candidate 


pendous. Storrow in 


adequate to carry on so vast 
a campaign with any hope of suc- 
cess. Organizations that are permanent 


the begin- 
ning of the campaign will have an over- 
Their attitude will 
be the first thing that is inquired about 
Any 
man whom they support will immediately 
leap into prominence, while their failure 
to support a candidate immediately rele- 
him to the rear. In the first non- 
partisan election in Boston, Mr. Hibbard, 
the Mayor of the previous administration, 
as he was, and with an excel- 
lent reputation for efficiency, was unable to 


and in working order at 


advantage. 


whelming 


when a candidate announces himself. 


gates 


] } 
well Known 


secure the support of the Republican ma 
which had elected him under the 
previous charter, and immediately dropped 


chine 


out of sight as a serious possibility in the 
On election day out of the 100,000 

got only 1,800. The people did 
not settle his fate that way. A few leaders, 
having at their finger tips the great ready- 
made and efficient machinery for conducting 
a campaign and for reaching the people, 
were able to determine at a single stroke 
the fate of the candidate. Per contra, it 
was certain that Fitzgerald would be a 


contest. 


votes he 


prominent candidate, for as soon a@ he ap- 
peared in the field it was recognized that 
the Democratic machine would support him. 
Ilad the Democratic machine seen fit to 
decide otherwise, Fitzgerald would have 
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ceased to be a factor in the contest at the 
very beginning. 

No ordinary candidate can hopefully 
campaign for election to an office in so large 
a district against candidates who have the 
support of a standing political organiza- 
tion. It is the old story of the amateur 
against the expert, the amateur organiza- 
tion against the expert organization. In 
such circumstances the amateur can only 
hope for some huge stroke of luck that will 
bring about a public paroxysm. In all 
ordinary times the controlling forees of the 
principal political organizations, whether 
they are acting formally or informally, will 
hold a virtual monopoly over the business 
of nomination, and candidates, when elect- 
ed, will owe gratitude partly to the people 
and partly to the machine, whose support 
they found essential. Just as in Boston 
with its nonpartisan ballot Mr. Fitzgerald 
must acknowledge to a certain coterie of 
politicians that they were essential to his 
success, so in a large city under the com- 
mission plan a candidate would find that he 
could not succeed except by catering to the 
good graces of certain political groups. 

In New York City we have an example 
of the commission form of government in 
a great city. The Board of Estimate holds 
practically all the power. It consists of 
eight men, three of whom are elected at 
large and one from each of the five bor- 
oughs. An independent candidacy for 
membership in this Board is practically out 
of the question. Hearst had to build for 
vears to get even a fighting chance. Te 
had the support of four newspapers in 
three languages with an enormous circula- 
tion. He had also a huge private fortune. 
His campaign demonstrated how enormous 
are the proportions of the machinery re- 
quired to conduct so huge a canvass. Prac- 
tically speaking, whether the ballot be non- 
partisan or partisan, no man could hope 
for election in New York City unless he 
had the support of either the Republican 
machine or the Democratic machine or the 
organized independents. To beat the old 
machines it is necessary to build a new one. 

To give to the few men who guide these 
machines the power to decide who the can- 
didates shall be is highly oligarchical. It 
may result in barring out the man whom the 
people really want. It is not the condition 
of free competition such as is seen in a 


wieldy district. It is incomplete democ- 


— 


racy, and cannot be considered the ultimate 
plan of government. 

One exception must be noted in New 
York City, namely the Borough of Rich- 
mond with 100,000 population. This bor- 
ough is much smaller than any of the 
others. It is the only one in which 
the machines are weak, the only one in 
which there is any hope or oppor 
tunity for an independent candidate. 
It is significant that among all the bor- 
oughs it is the only one whose administra- 
tion has not been a seandal. It has been 
well governed, and the same Borough Presi- 
dent has held office for three successive 
terms to the great satisfaction of the people 
of the borough. Tis position is unique, 
for he can say at the end of his term “if you 
politicians do not renominate me, I will run 
independently and beat you.” They need 
him more than he needs them. If their 
machine will not support him, he can im- 
provise a machine of his own from among 
his personal friends and go after the votes 
with reasonable hope of success. If all 
the elective othcers of New York City 
were chosen from districts small enough to 
bring about the same political conditions 
in each, there would be no very powerful 
machines, and perhaps no reformers, in 
New York City. 

There are two solutions for the govern- 
ment of large cities. One is the plan 
known as proportional representation, by 
which offices are filled by election at large, 
but the voters, instead of each voting for 
the entire list. vote only for a first choice, 
a second choice, ete. Thus, if twenty men 
were to be elected, each of the twenty would 
have to capture only one-twentieth of the 
voters istead of a plurality. This simpli- 
fies the task of the candidate, and the meth- 
od of counting can be such as to bring about 
a fair and accurate analysis of public 
opinion. 

The other method is to divide the city 
into wards and elect one candidate from 
each ward. This is the English Council 
plan and the only plan for the government 
of large cities which has always succeeded. 
It differs from the typical American plan 
of government in that the council is really 
important, there being no other elective 
officers. The ballot on election day is the 


size of a postal card, containing the names 
of two or three candidates for one office, 
namely, member of council from the ward 
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The ward plan involves the two perils 
of log-rolling and gerrymander, smaller 


perils, however, than machine rule. The 
proportional representation idea on the 
other hand is untried as yet, and our large 
cities would shrink from so academic a 
proposal. 


The people in either of these circum 
stances would not need the guidance of the 
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politicians in order to mark their ballots. 
The candidate fighting for election in a 
constituency of reasonable size would not 
need the help of the politicians in conduct- 
ing his canvass. When elected he would 
have the people to thank and no one else. 
The people thus would hold the same un- 
disputed control over their public servants 
as they do in the small commission cities. 


Efficiency and Economy in Municipal Health 
Work 


By W. A. Evans, M.S., M.D., LL. D. 


Commissioner of Health, Chicago 


and 


C. St. Clair Drake, M. D. 


Assistant Registrar of Vital Statistics, Chicago 


The title of this paper embraces two sub- 
jects. We will first discuss certain items 
bearing on efficiency, and then we will fol- 
low with a discussion of certain phases of 
the cost of health department work. 

An important item of efficiency is the 
matter of uniforming the men. Two years 
ago we wrote letters to a great many depart- 
ments as to the advisability of uniforming 
the field men. Every reply was favorable 
to it except one. The reasons for it are: 

1. Uniforming prevents loafing and 
lounging. 

2. It decreases the frauds committed in 
the name of the department. 

3. It causes some people to hail the in- 
spector and brings to his attention things 
which might otherwise be missed. 

4. It gains respect for the men and the 
service. 

5. It saves carfare. 

The disadvantage is that the inspectors 
are recognized and some offenders escape. 

Our conclusion is that all inspectors who 
are working at irregular places should be 
in uniform. The inside men and the men 
who go to fixed places, e. g. a school or a 
slaughtering house, need not be in uniform. 
A few men should be “plain clothes,” or 
each man should be “plain clothes” for 
special jobs, say one-half of one per cent 
of his time. 


According to the law of averages, work 
cannot be standardized or made efficient 
without a fair amount of supervision. 


Importance of Systematic Methods 


In the first place, blanks should be pro- 
vided for all reports. In many instances 
the score card method, with a rather rigid 
and detailed scale of values, is the thing, 
e. g. the dairy score card. In other in- 
stances much of the data should be printed 
on the face of the card, and the items should 
be checked “yes” or “no,” e. g. the bakery 
ecard. In each instance there should be a 
space for remarks in order that some elas- 
ticity may be had. The disposition of 
rough and ready reports is to be too elas- 
tic to be valuable. The objection to close 
records is that time is wasved. After weigh- 
ing the matter carefully I am of the opinion 
that close records prevent repetitions, win 
suits, convert objectors, secure confidence, 
and, therefore, in the long run, are great 
time savers. 

This introduces the subject of the proper 
proportion between clerks anu outsxie men 
or inspectors. There must be some elas- 


ticity, according to the type of work being 
done and the methods employed. In some 
of our bureaus we have one clerk to twenty 
field men; in others one to seven. This is 
unscientific organization and means inef- 
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ficiency. In some New York bureaus, | 
am informed, there is a proportion of one 
to one. Probably one inside man to three 
outside men is about the proper propor- 
tion. 

The next step in this progression is super 
vising inspectors. With the amount of 
responsibility, discretion and authority 
which rests on health department inspec 
tors, there should be one supervising in 
spector for each twenty inside men, and 
one to ten would be better in most inspec 
tion services. 

All employees of the department should 
be graded. In the grading it is also well 
to go into a good deal of detail, and to 
have a somewhat rigorous seale of values 
for charges or for credits as the case may 
be. 

In some of the bureaus of the Chicago 
department the man is penalized for his 
deficiencies. He starts with 100 and his 
record falls down. In others he is credited 
with his work. He is started with zero and 
builds up. Each has its advantages. It is 
a matter that can be left to the bureau 
heads. In addition, if the marks go over 
85 or under 60 they are investigated by the 
Civil Service Commission, for the marks 
must be filed with them each month. The 
object in investigating marks over 85 is 
twofold: to prevent favoritism, and to pre- 
vent the routine marking of 100. 

The Health Department of Chicago is 
wholly under civil service. Even the As- 
sistant Commissioner is a civil service man. 
The positions are assigned in the order 
of standing by civil service examination. 
The system would be perfect if it had bet- 
ter terminal facilities. Employees getting 
below a certain mark for a certain period 
of time should be automatically dropped. 
They should then have the right of appeal 
for reinstatement. 

We will not close this phase of the sub- 
ject without suggesting that in devising 
methods for efficiency we should not only 
study the methods of health departments 
elsewhere, but that we should study the 
methods in use by private concerns. 


The Cost of Health Departments 


In the summer of 1910, Dr. Drake sent 
out a request to the health departments of 
158 cities. He asked for their reports and 
for some information on a blank which he 


furnished. He received replies from 59. 
Reading these reports has proven very in- 
teresting and instructive, yet it has not 
helped much in a statistical study of either 
efficiency or cost. He wrote to Dr. Bowers 
of the Census Bureau and got some most 
valuable information. 

It was decided to make use of this lat 
ter rather than the tabulated statements 
furnished us by the different municipal de- 
partments. 

An idea prevails that health departments 
have almost autocratic powers. They have 


not. They are in reality war departmenta 
with duties very similar to those of war 
departments, yet hemmed in and restricted 
by courts. While slow legal remedies are 
acting, preventable disease kills its thous 
ands. 

An idea prevails that health departments 
are well supported. On the contrary, health 
departments are poorly supported. Health 
conservation, properly speaking, costs much 
less than fire or police protection. The 
salaries paid for doctors in the health de- 
partments are much lower than the salaries 
paid to the lawyers in the law department. 
The need is greater for health work than 
for any other, yet the communities appear 
unwilling to spend the money. 

One hundred and fifty American cities 
having populations of more than 30,000 in 
1908, paid a total of $74,208,002 for ex- 
penses and outlays for health conservation 
and sanitation; $32,717,717, or 44.1 per 
cent of this amount went for things of 
a more or less permanent character, ex 
‘outlays’; $34,205,897, or 46.1 
per cent went for expenses of sanitation: 
and $7,284,388, or 9.8 per cent went for 
expenses of health conservation. Of the 
$41,490,285 expended for health conserva 
tion and sanitation, $28,490,431, or 68.6 per 
cent, went for salaries and wages, and the 
balance for all other expenses not includ 
ing “outlays.” 

Of the total “outlays,” (all things of a 
more or less permanent character) $31,- 
289,079, or 90.4 per cent went for sanita- 
tion, such as sewers and sewage disposal, 
street cleaning, refuse disposal, baths, bath- 
ing beaches and playgrounds; and only $1, 
289,079, or 9.6 per cent, are chargeable as 
“outlays” for health conservation. 

Out of each $100 expended for the opera- 
tion of the various branches of the govern 
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ment of American cities of 30,000 popula 
tion and over, not including outlays for 
improvements of a more or less permanent 
character, 

$28.21 goes for schools, 

13.22 goes for police protection, 
12.08 goes for highways, 
10.19 goes for fire protection, 
R99 «& fer 


22 2 sanitation sewers and 
sewage disposal, garbage and refus« 
disposal, street cleaning. etc.). 

6.64 goes for charities and corrections, 
3.22 goes for recreation, 
11.77 goes for general government, 
and only 
1.83 goes for health conservation. 

Almost as much money is expended for 
museums, art galleries and libraries as for 
health conservation—$1.33 for the former: 
$1.83 for the latter. 

The expenditure for schools is fifteen 
times greater than for health conserva 
tion; for police protection it is nearly 
eight times greater; for fire protection al 
most six times greater: for charities and 
correction more than three and a _ half 
times greater, and even for recreation it is 
nearly twice as great. 

The total expenditures for health con 
servation, street cleaning, garbage disposal. 
refuse disposal, sewers and sewage disposal 
is considerably less than for police pro 
tection, or for fire protection, or for 
highways, for schools or for general gov 
ernment. 


Methodical Inspection of Schools 

It is equally difficult to arrive at the cost 
o0- medical inspection of schools, since the 
duties of the school inspector vary in nearly 
every city. In Chicago each school inspec- 
tor has 3,000 children under pretty close 
control in the public schools, and about 
2,000 under a looser control in parochial 
schools. He looks for contagion and makes 
physical examinations. He has a district 
around his schools for which he is the medi 
cal inspector. There are 100 such inspec- 
tors. They get $66 a month for ten months. 
This is about 1.3 cents a month for a 
child. In Gulick’s book on “Medical In- 
spection of Schools” we find that Boston 
pays 1.8 cents; Detroit, 1.8; New York, 
3.8; Montclair, N. J., 4.8; Worcester, 1.6; 
New Haven, .6; Camden, N. J., 2.4. When 
a school inspector has 5,000 students he 


must neglect some of them. A fee of 1.3 
cents per pupil per month will not provide 
proper service. Cronin advocates one in- 
spector to 2,000 pupils. 


Comparison Between Cities Impossible 

We have forty nurses. They are paid 
£66.66. We have 300 publie schools. This 
means that many schools are without 
nurses. We place the nurses in the schools 
located in the poorer parts of town. 

We do not believe than any accurate 
judicial comparison of the cost of health 
departments as between cities can be made. 
Our comparisons are suggestive only. Some 
of the reasons for this are as follows: 
Health departments are assuming new 
duties each year. When we consider the 
cost of a given city’s department we should 
ask such questions as these: does it take 
eare of infant hygiene? or tuberculosis? 
or venereal disease? Does it have school 
examination or school nursing? or dental 
inspection? Does it do tenement house in- 
spection or plumbing inspection? Does it 
do factory inspection? Does it provide hos- 
pital care? Does it do dairy inspection 
in the country? Does it do educational 
work? In a word, what is its community 
conscience? 

The consciousness of the need of such 
work grows gradually, as each city takes 
up the burden of different items. For ex 
ample: how much of the problem of tuber- 
culosis is carried by philanthropy and how 
much by the department? On many of 
these half sociologie and half medical ques- 
tions the line of cleavage between health 
departments and philanthropic agencies is 
not the same in any two cities. 

The best that we can do in this paper 
is to attempt to compare certain fairly 
standard activities. Again, differences in 
the cost of certain work may be due to dif- 
ferences in efficiency. It is very difficult to 
discriminate between work nominally and 
work actually done. 

Nor is the death rate an accurate index 
the effectiveness of health department 
work. There are too many modifying fac- 
tors, e. g. the average age of the popula 
tion; the average of legitimacy of its popu- 
lation; the average duration of the mar- 
riage relation at a given moment (for its 
bearing on the average of child popula- 
tion); immigration movement, taking cog- 
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nizance of the different death rates ng 
peoples and also of the differe: 

ce nh rates | the same race it liffers 
age periods, also the difference in the d 


rates ( 


ft given ra r se 
disease (e. g. the Polish infant mortality 


s high; Pol 


3 ow Je \ i 


ish consumption mortalit 
ish infant m 


rtality 


rtality is | 


their consumption m is high): d 


ferences in the same race or ect at tl 
same age peri “| and from the same d 
ease In different localities (e. q. the Ghett 
Jew has a high consumption rate; tl 
Jew in other quarters has a low rate); tl 


character of occupation of the people; th 


standards of housing; the wages paid; the 


temperature and humidity conditions of the 


people; the birthrate the race and = race 
antecedents of the population. Until we 
are in a position to weigh these factors 
we cannot conclude from the death rate 


vhat health department efficiency is. 
We 


ire of efficiency of a health department is 


are accustomed to say: “The meas 


its success in interesting people in health.” 
be : 


a dominating public senti 


Laws ca neither enacted nor enforced 


intil 


n 


there is 


ment. Opposition to health work is very 
concrete. It is frequently unscrupulous 
and unprincipled. Support of such work 
can only be made effective and concrete 


through public education and the stimula 
And yet there is 
no way of measuring interest and educa 
that, at the 
necessity of estimating results rather than 


tion of public interest. 


tion, so again, we are back 


determining them. 
We speedily came to the conclusion that 


mathematically 


a comparison between health departments 
could not be accurately made. Their work 
and their methods are too dissimilar. 
Health work must be organized and stan 
dardized. 
must decide on methods and measures. 


Some responsible organization 
The Functions of Health Departments 
Should the health department 
charge of sewage disposal? In our opinion 
it should. 
Should garbage disposal be in the health 
department? Again, yes. It is the only 


have 


department that will have a proper under 
needs. <A responsibility 
two departments 


of its 
between 


standing 


divided always 


result n neglected work, t Say 

: inere ised cost. 

S|} 1 hospital work be under the 
de ent? Yes. In certain citi 
health d irtment has charge of 


‘able di sé 


ases, ant 


rencies control the 


t 
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health 


department 


ases ne 
yf nmunity in the patient 
tl 1 3 I ind vi lual I l 
Pract it does not work at a 
First: General hospitals get scar 





and diphtheria, and presently they 
lish wards for them—duplicating work. 

Second: General hospitals get secondary 
intections g. scarlet tever, diphthe ria, 1 
gonococeal infections among patients suf 
fering from other diseases. 

Third: Contagious disease hospitals d 
velop supplemental conditions which pre 
sent great ditticulties, e. g. the mastoids / 
subsequent to scarlet fever; appendicitis | 
or salpingitis subsequent to diphtheria. 

Fourth: Where is the line of demarkation 
to be drawn’ A few years ago all general 
hospitals took tuberculosis. Now tube 
culosis stays at home or goes t special 
hospitals. Should typhoid be cared for in 
general hospitals? or pneumonia? 

Illustrating what I have in mind now 
from another angle, health departments 
are naturally interested in accidents, thei: ) 
prevention and their proper’ handling 
Should these cases not be housed in hos 
pitals controlled by the health authorities ¢ } 
Or, from a third angle: the convalescent 
from an acute disease leaving a hospital 
for a bad home, a lodging-house or a “bum” 1] 
house will be back shortly with a mor 
serious malady. Are we not coming to un 
derstand that all disease is a disease of 


society, and that there are dominatir 


munity interests in pneumonia, accidents, 


salpingitis, glandular infections, overwork, 


rheumatism, ete., well 
consumption, scarlet fever, diphtheria and 


| 
smallpox ? ] 


anemia, as 


as ll 


If health departments are thus broadened 
in their scope they will care for hospitals 
better than the hospitals would otherwiss 
be cared for. 
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Another Community Park 


York, Neb., is a little city about one hun 
dred miles due west from Lincoln and in the 
rolling lands to the south of the River 
Platte. It has and has always had much 
of green fields around it. Some dozen years 
ago it boasted, in a shame-faced way, of 
an area, nearly thirteen acres, where truant 
Spot and Boss were wont to roam, much to 
he disgust of barefoot boys who didn't like 
wet grass and slimy weeds 

Presently a civic streak was struck ip 
the body politic of York, and leaders sprang 
up to say that something should be done, 
and that the old pasture offered a good 
opportunity. A mass meeting was called, 
and the idea was laid before the peopl 
he ogre Cost thrust his head among them 
in the shape of a hirsute head ot patrt 
archal cut, and croaked, as usual, “But 
where is the money to come from?’ He 
was told that the leaders had secured an 
option at a fair price, that there would 
be no touching of the community purse, 
and that the money would come from the 
people, a dollar from each citizen making 
possible. The ogre retired and the pe 
pie went to work. 


A body of canvassers was organized, and 


to each was ass ened a block Everybo 1 
was to have an equal chance. Interest 
grew, the roll of honor too, also the pile of 
silver dollars. The land was bought, and 


a landscape architect employed to develop 
it. The natural growth of trees and shrubs 
was worked into the scheme, shaggy trees 
were placed in the hands of the tree-bar 
ber and the sluggish brook was made to find 


its more narrow way between banks of 
shrubs and flowers. 

And the people learned to use what they 
had provided. Tramping, picnicking and 
even camping became the vogue, for any 
reasonable use is allowed so long as the 


people seatter no rubbish. New uses ealled 
for new facilities. About five years ago an 
additional four acres, adjoining the park, 
were bought, and here was erected a pavil 
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ion to seat 4,000 people, other accommoda 
tions were erected and the whole is used 
for the York Chautauqua week and as a 
part of the park facilities during the re- 
nainder of the year. 

But still the idea grew, and three years 
ago the people bought eight acres on East 
Hill, in another part of the town. This 
has been developed through the planting of 
trees and shrubs. Beside it are the York 
athletic grounds, where are played base 
ball, football, golf and tennis. The people 
have learned to care for their parks, to de 
velop and protect them, and the result has 
been a growth of community pride, based 
on real community values. 

It is ever thus where the people are 
awake, j Ty 

wWe 


A Raking of the Green 


Now that interest in pageantry is grow 
ng and there is a desire for community 
festivals, let us take a leaf from the history 

Guilford, Conn., and adopt its sugges 
tions. Tom Sawyer got his work done by 
putting around it a veneer privilege, privi- 
lege for the other fellow. England and 
Germany are getting their community 
work done through privilege which is not 
a veneer. Let us combine this idea of 
privilege with the festival idea in Guil- 
ford, and we shall have a community-build- 
ing resultant. 

To Miss Harriet E. Sewara ot Guilford, 
are we indebted for a copy of that portion 
of a letter of April 28, 1876, describing 
the first raking of the Guilford Green: 

“There were 125 women who raked, and 
with those in the Hall, 150. We wore large 
hats trimmed with red, white, and blue. 
We all had red, white and blue streamers 
on our rake handles. The bell rang at 
seven, and at a quarter of eight we met in 
the Hall. We formed in sections, and 
marched two by two out of the Hall, down 
the south end of the Green ‘and into the 
middle post, up to our place. While we 








THE 
were marching into the Green, the red, 
white and blue streamers flying, all the 
bells were ringing. 
watching us. It was so cold that not many 
of them wanted to 


The men were all out 


sit on the fence, though 
they stood on the steps around. 

“Once in a while a man would want to go 
across the Green. As soon as he came on 
to the Green, the ladies put for him, and 
chased him until they caught him or drove 
him off the If they caught him 
they fine. 
lars were collected in this 
i jolly raking. We 
morning finished at 
When the clock struck twelve, we 
in line again. Mr. H. went 
drummed, and Mr. B. with a fife. 
to the Hall found a 
dinner ready for us. 

“In the afternoon they planted the ‘Cen 
tennial Oak.’ When 
he had it nearly done, they gave the ladies 
an opportunity to dig if they wished ti 
A number of them did. (This tree did not 
live.) Then they sang a song; the gentle 
men cheered the ladies; the ladies cheered 
the gentlemen, they all cheered the presi 
dent. The men say the Green was never 
raked before.” 

The first raking of the Guilford Green 
took place on the Tuesday preceding the 
date of the letter. The next year, 1877 
the raking took place on April 28. After 
that the borough officers took charge of 
the Green, but the spirit already developed 
has continued, and the work is pretty near- 
ly as well done by the representatives of 
the people as by the women themselves. 

This was the origin of the United Work 
ers for Public Improvement, which has 
worked for Guilford ever since. The or 
ganization has raised money in many it 
teresting ways, the methods being such as 
often to prove constructive in 


Green. 
Several d 
way. We had 
raked all the 
twelve o'clock. 


made him pay a 
time 
and 

formed 
ahead and 
We went 


where we bountiful 


Caesar dug the hole. 


so clean 


themselves. 
For two years lawn fetes were held at Gable- 
hurst, the residence of Mr. E. C. Seward, 
and the net results were $300 the first year 
and $500 the second. So popular is the 
organization that even yet it continues to 
eare for the village lights, 115 of them, 
the borough paying to the society a month 
ly sum towards the expense. 

The society has made ftself useful in 
It offers one of the few ex 
an organization has 


many ways. 
amples where such 
had a career both continuous and useful 
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Guilford has, as a result, been an attrac 
tive place. But the old Guilford will s 
be a thing of the 

decide to control its futur he 


approach of two 


past unless the citizens 
rigidly 
trolley lines prom 


t ; 


Tigre l In many Ways 


geneous population will become « poli 
tan, and the United Workers will have 
abundant work to do if they are to keep 


the borough from the commonplace, and 


maintain its individuality. Community 
progress is a serious’ problem. Under 
American conditions it too often gives us 
what we do not want, and takes from us 
what we would like to keep. Guilford’s 


proud past and two new trolley lines mear 
serious problems for Guilford. We main 
tain our national sanity in good part 
ugh our Guilfords. Let us hope that 
Guilford, Conn., may still 

in spite of the trolley lines. 


a 


> 


Two-Edged Sign 


Phe irancy problem is a serious < 
in many towns The genus hobo is 
acute as any other, man or animal vl 


preys on the products of labor not his 
and careless soot 


The town which is easy 


vecomes by the hieroglyphies of 


surrounded 
the fraternity, and is as easily fou 

‘ aternity, and 1s as easily ind by 
as is the attractive town with a well 
hotel. Every 


highway stone points the way. 


them 
fence and 
Intelligent 
based 
on the same and other psychological foun- 
dations, for themselves. The 
town of Buxton, Me., offers an example. It 
through f ives 
in the main a random shot which 
ed to go home. 


advertised tree, 


towns make use of the same method, 
protecting 


eame about a variety of motives, 


and was 


happer 





At a suitable point in Buxton there 2 Aa 
sign reading “Town Farm and Woodpile, 
114 miles.” The intention wassimply to point 


the way to the town farm and it was als 
intended to add one for the almshouse. <A 
keener citizen suggested that the almshouse 
of itself and that the 


would take care 


words “and woodpile” was proper informa 


tion.” 
“The popularity of the 1arm as 


+ 
1 resort 


: 


yr tramps has depreciated fiftv per cent 
They come 
ambling along the highway, look at the 
i Other 


up similar signs.’ 


since the sign 


was put up. 
sign and pike off elsewhere. towns 
are planning to put uy 

The town of Sherburn, Mass., had a paral 
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lel experience. A place of resort was opened, 
and a stone yard, meagerly equipped, was 
added. There was a regulation about fre 
quency of entertainment, and a camera 
was snapped at each guest. It did not 
matter that the camera was empty The 
hobo does not like work, he does not like 
records, he does not like photographs. 
When he finds these things he flags their 
particular vicinity and “pikes off els 
where.” 


The hobo is an expensive luxury in soft 
hearted and unthinking villages. To help 
him may cause a glow as of good deeds 
done, but there are better methods. Let’s 


forego the glow, the tramps too, and reserve 
our energies for worthier causes. 


we 
Instructive Sanitary Inspection 
The entire country is becoming aroused 
over the outrageous sanitary conditions 
found in the larger cities. Does any on 


think, however, that the transition from 


village to city transmutes individuals from 
cleanly to filthy? It hardly seems prob 
able. And yet the vogue is to think of 
filth as belonging to cities: where the water 
supply is generally pure and well guarded, 
where sewers are ever ready to perform their 
function of carrying away filth, where a 
more or less efficient sanitary department 
carries away garbage placed where it may 
be handled, where regulations govern pri 
vate action, and officers enforce regula 
tions according to their standard 

How is it in the country village and 
smaller urban centers? Water from wells 
or cisterns, the malignant privy vault, the 
garbage spread upon the land or fed t 
animals, no inspection except when a con 
tagion rages. And yet in both city and 
village America is singularly lacking in 
the one thing, instructive sanitary inspec- 
tion, which promises the remedy for all 
these dangers. 

As Mrs. Ellen H. Richards said in her 
paper before the American Public Health 
Association in 1909, “villages need this help 
even more than cities.” Village people lack 
not only the facilities already mentioned, 
they also lack the ordinary implements for 
collecting and removing the offal incident 
to domestic life. 

Sanitary inspection is one thing, instruc 
tive sanitary inspection is another. Where 
there is sanitary inspection it seldom 


amounts to more than ascertaining to what 
extent regulations are observed. It does 
not carry to the inhabitants any under- 
standing of the regulations and the rea- 
sons for their promulgation. They there- 
re consider them unnecessary and ar- 
rary interference till disease in the form 
a contagion awakens the community, 
and people see the drift. 

In the prevention of sickness, the cost of 
treatment and the loss of time, a sanitary 
nspector, one who can show the reasons 
for all regulations and the results of their 

lation, will pay her salary many times 
ver. It is high time for our American 
t s and villages to take the necessary 
precaution and avoid a negligence which 

criminal as soon as it is once under- 


t | 
took 


we 
Birds in Village Life 

Mrs. E. O. Marshall, of New Salem, 
Mass., is secretary of the committee on 
protection of wild birds, of the Massachu 
setts State Grange. She is an enthusiast, 
surely with good cause, and she lays down 
a proper thesis when she says that “the 
privileges which hunters and cats have en- 
joyed of destroying in a few years what 
long, patient ages have evolved is far out 
of proportion to the value of hunters and 
cats.” 

The pity of destroying the birds, to the 
itter extinction of some species, is in itself 
bad enough, but it is worse that it comes 
just when we are learning to value these 
disappearing birds because of their cheerful 
contribution to our village life, and when 
their natural food, the insects, are rapidly 
destroying our shrubs, trees and crops, 
since we have destroyed the birds. The 
esthetic loss, the moral loss, are great 
enough, but it is perhaps the financial loss 
that will ultimately bring us to our senses 

As Mrs. Marshall points out, the balance 
in nature, so well devised, so effective, has 
heen destroyed by foreign insects, foreign 
birds, imported cats, imported citizens, im- 
proved firearms and general neglect. Add 
to this the general devastation of our for- 
ests, the natural homes of the birds, and 
we have promise of a new order of things 
which is going to add much to the con- 
stantly increasing burden of civilized ex- 
istence. 


In this connection we should not forget 
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sician. Sunlight, fresh air, beneficial para- 
sites, birds and many other things protect 
us from many of the lurking enemies of 
mankind. When we deprive ourselves of 
fresh air and sunlight in our city can- 
yons, and then try to overcome the evil 
results by chasing and shooting the birds 
by way of acquiring fresh air and exer- 
cise, we are feeding the torch of destruc- 
tion at both ends, and inviting an evil 
day of which we ought to know but which 
we seem deliberately determined to ignore. 

Isn’t it time for us to broaden our field 
of conservation, and conform, at least just 
a little more, to the mandates of a bene- 
ficent but inexorable natural order? 


that nature is a wonderfully good phy 


coo 
Lo, Let Us Increase Our Population ! 

From every quarter seems to come the 
ery for an increase of population. It is 
particularly towns where 
things seem a little more quiet than the 
business interests like. A prominent manu- 
facturer in a Massachusetts town recently 
wrote to a number of his fellow townsmen 
urging them to take stock in a new build- 
ing association, organized for the purpose 
of building homes to rent and sell to new- 
comers. He said: “We want people to get 
into it to help the town and to bring 
people in. Every family that comes -into 
town benefits the store-keeper and indirectly 
everybody else.” 

There is no question but that a building 
association that will erect good homes on 
a carefully developed plan and get good 
citizens into them will do much to help 
every town. 


noticeable in 


3ut there is room for grave 
doubt as to whether the metnod pursued 
by most towns helps more than the mer- 
chants, and there is no obvious reason why 
the people should band themselves together 
to do what will help the merchants when it 
can easily be seen that all will be at the 
expense of everybody, including the mer- 
chants themselves. 

Let us assume, and it is usually the 
ease, that people are baited in without 
much consideration as to where they are 
to live. Unless there happens to be a sup- 


are: = 
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piy of good homes ready to meet the de 
mand, the newcomers will crowd into an 
undesirable class of homes or the V 
serio isly overcrowd what might for the 


nh imber ol people be good } 





homes. 
Often outbuildings will be used temporar- 
ily, some of them permanently. In the 
the first instance this means a class of 
property with low taxable values. The lower 


the taxable value the lower the class of 


people, from the standpoint of their desir- 
ability as citizens. So they bring in but 
little of revenue to the town in the way 
of taxes, though to be sure they may bring 
in quite a little of profits, and perhaps 
something in the way of bad debts to 
those who have goods to sell. What 
do they bring? 


else 


In the first place they bring a lot of 
children, and this is where the town is 
likely first to feel the problem. New school 
buildings, an increased staff of teachers, 
janitors and an increased cost of adminis 
trative expenses are sure to follow. Then 
the new streets upon which these people 
live will have to be paved, water and sewer 
age will have to be provided, and so the 
costs go up by leaps and bounds. In the 
meantime the taxable values have gone 
up but little unless the town has been 
particularly fortunate in the class of its 
newcomers. 

(And there is a whole chain of expenses 
sti: to follow, and the class of people 
causing them is that which brings the 
least or nothing with which to meet them. 
We have naturally in mind here not the 
constructive work of the town but the 
remedial. The less the people increase 
the taxable values the more they are 


ing to cost for police, courts, jails, and 
for hospitals, charities and poop relief. 


Let those who appeal for increase of 
number first learn to control the nature 
of the increase and the manner of its ap- 
proach to the town, or it may prove an 
increase of burden and nothing more. The 
people of every town have a full right to 
decide for themselves what their town is 
going to be like, and they can control 
this only through control, not 
drift. 


through 
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Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


German Garden Villages 


Che last number of the Zown Planning 
Review gives “Some Notes on German 
Garden Villages.” 

While the Germans have frankly bor 
rowed their garden city movement from 


England, they have adapted it to suit their 
land 
economical living and artistic ideals. Ow 
ing to the 
much less open space is left for individual! 
than in the English plans. So 
greatly addicted to living in flats are the 
Germans that even in the country villages 


special conditions of climate, value, 


high price of land in Germany 


houses 


they often build two-story semi-detached 
flats, forming a block of four dwellings 
It is evident that for suggestions adap 


table to our use we must study the street 
the villages and their general 
rather than thi 


plans of individual 


planning of 
architectural 
financial 


appearance, 
aspect. or 
dwellings. 

“The German method seems to be to take 
an intentionally-crooked road and then to 
make up for its irregularity by lining it 
with simple and quietly designed houses.” 

The English are rather apt 
“to adopt some plan which suggests a sym- 


metrical and formal arrangement and then 
to defeat the object of the plan by build 


ing the most irregular and unevenly-spaced 
cottages. Port Sunlight and Earswick may 
be said to be the only two English ex 
amples where both plan and buildings are 
entirely picturesque, and at Port Sunlight 
the latest piece of planning is an attempt 


lines 
work at Hampstead shows 
combine formal architecture 
a formal plan.” 


The fact that the 


closer together may 


to remodel the central area on formal 
Some of the late 
an attempt to 
with 
German houses are 
increase the effect of 
restfulness. They use man- 
sard roofs and hips, and as their gables 


coherence and 


rarely extend from the eaves to the ridge, 
and the chimneys are frequently kept just 
clear of the effect of 
unbroken lines and of great depth of 
which indicates an extravagant waste of 
space. But the general effect of 
German villages is very successful. 


ridge, there is an 
roof. 


many 
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lhe village of Gmindersdorf, Germany, 
was founded in 1903 by a tirm of cotton 
spinners to furnish model homes for their 
workmen. It is about half completed; 48 
buildings have been put up, most of them 
irranged in flats, making 151 dwellings, 
many of them very small and consisting of 
a seullery, a kitchen, a living room, and one 
bedroom, with a small roof room or cellar. 
(he plan divides the ground space as fol- 
lows: 40 per cent in streets, squares, etc., 17 
per cent to be covered with buildings and 
13 per cent for private gardens. 








‘The main road leading from the works 
to the market place is an excellent ex 
ample of the German intentional pictur 
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PLAN OF GMINDERSDORF 
A German model village for workmen 
esque. For practical purposes the road might 
have been made straight; it would then 


have entered the market place in the mid- 
die. But instead it is faintly curved, so 
that in walking up it the eye is led along 
a row of clipped trees to a fountain which 
is to stand in front of the village hall; 
the houses are most carefully placed so as 
to lead the eye towards this point. This 
may be an affectation of natural pictur- 
esqueness, but it illustrates the great pains 
taken for the position of each building in 
relation to its neighbors. Charming, too, 
is the inn, with its courtyard surrounded 
by clipped trees.” 

Ture American City has already repro- 
duced a view of the model of Hellerau,* 
a garden suburb north of Dresden. As the 
houses built by various architects 


* Volume 3, 


are 





page 121 
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the quietness ol desigu shown in the model 
may be lost in a variety of styles and 
materials. The Town Planning Revieu 
also refers to and illustrates the Munich 
Perlach settlements which have been de- 
signed by Prof. Berlepsch-Valendas to form 
garden suburbs south of Munich. Of these 
we shall speak in a later issue. The vil 
lage which Frau Margarete Krupp has 
given to the town of Essen is also illus- 
trated. This is designed for homes for 
all the “less-wealthy” classes besides the 
employes of the Krupp works. The build- 
ing area of 120 acres will be surrounded 
by a park girdle covering about the same 
area. It will take about twenty years to 
complete the village, which will then ae 
commodate from 12,000 to 15,000 persons. 


we 
Slum Clearances at Liverpool 


The Municipal Journal tells of the latest 
and biggest housing scheme undertaken 
by Liverpool, which will give accommoda- 
tions for 1,300 people. Eighteen demoli- 
tion and housing plans have been carried 
out at a cost of $5,000,000, and about 
2,300 new dwellings are occupied by about 
11,500 people, 80 per cent of whom have 
been drawn from houses and cellars now 
‘one away with on sanitary grounds. The 
rate of mortality in the new dwellings taken 
as a whole has been lowered, especially so 
in relation to tuberculosis. 

This newest plan, called “the Bevington 
Street scheme,” involves 15 blocks contain- 
ing 226 flats and cottages, at a cost, for 
site and buildings, of over $500,000. 

“The area as rebuilt will retain the ex- 
isting lines of streets, with one exception. 
In every instance the old building lines will 
be amended by either straightening or set- 
ting back from the old position, and the 


widths of streets will in no case be less 
than 36 feet. 


“There wll be two types of dwellings 
erected, the one being the flat, or tenement 
type, and the other the self-contained cot- 
tage type. The latter type is a new de- 
parture in Liverpool housing work, and is 
much in the nature of an experiment, the 
desire being to enable the dispossessed to 
have more the idea of an Englishman's 
home than sentiment can give in the large 
blocks of tenement dwellngs. Naturally, 
they will also serve a different type of 
tenant than has hitherto been provided for, 
and who, it is believed, is requiring atten- 
tion in this neighborhood. 


Another feature of this area will be the 
playgrounds for boys and girls, each with 
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a central garden with a bandstand and two 


shelters, and a drinking fountain at the 
entrance The grounds will be open till 
dusk each evening, under suitable control 
There will be six shops at main corner 
sites, with house 


accommodation. 

“The tenements will be arranged in three 
story blocks, all being approached by main 
staircases eight feet, four inches, wide, lead- 
ing direct from the street, and serving bal- 
conies running right and left along the 
front of the blocks and leading to tne rront 
doors of the tenements.” 

we 
Tool Racks for Street Cleaners 


Che locking racks for shovels and other 
tools used by the cleaning crew of the La 
Crosse, Wis., Street Cleaning Department, 
are pictured in a recent issue of the Muni- 
cipal Journal and Engineer. The racks are 
arranged around the interior walls of the 
men’s quarters. They are made of ordin- 
ary straight hasps which have been heated 
and bent to fit around the handle of the 
shovel. A staple fastens one end of the 
hasp to the wall, and the other end is fas- 
tened to another staple by a padlock. Each 
man furnishes his own padlock and key, 
and is therefore sure to get his own shovel. 


ots 
The Des Moines Plan 


Another voice has proclaimed in the face 
of misrepresentation the truth in regard 
to the success of the Des Moines plan of 
government. In the December Live Wire 
Fred W. Beckman, Associate Editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Leader, talks 
to the people of Buffalo, where the work 
for a new charter has been going on for 
some time. He says: 


“While in Buffalo recenuy, the writer was 
asked: ‘Is it not easier to corrupt five 
men than a whole council of twenty-five?’ 
Not when everybody is looking. And the 
people are looking, under the Des Moines 
plan, and the officials are set up in a high 
place, where the people can look at them 
clearly. 

“The commission plan of government, 
as it now stands, may not be perfection, 
but in so far as it centers authority, fixes 
responsibility, simplifies methods, and com- 
pels officials to do business in broad day- 
light. . . ., it is the best government 
that has yet been offered to our muni- 
cipalities. It provided Des Moines with a 
way out of a slough of corruption, ineffi- 
ciency and wastefulness, and it has in it 
the possibility of doing the same for other 
cities.” 
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BAD TREE DENTISTRY 


The growing tissue cannot overlap this filling 


The Care of Trees 


In the December issue of ( intry La 


tmerica, J. J. Levison, arboriculturist 
of the Brooklyn Department, tells “What 
Wi Really Know Ab t Tree Surgery, ne 
lustrates his story. Ile gives warning 
gainst certain errors of treatment, such a 
replacing bruised bark with cement, whi 
tie ¢ tar was the mung re led 
lso covering diseased « n trees witl 
tin withou eaning out lecayed wood 
ind fungous growth; and making wrong 
agiagnoses of disease ( re il directions are 


distinct 


performing the three 





perations of tree surgery: ng cavities, 


ace wounds 


t 


pruning and protecti: 
and supporting branches which show a tend 


to split. 


The best method of br 


eney 
acing limbs to keep 
them from splitting is by an iron bar in 
three parts: a short bolt passes through each 
and the tw 


third bar or a cha 


} 
"1 Y } 


| 


ot the two | mobs, oO DOITS are con 


nected by a n, or even 


a ring. The middle bar will bend under the 
The washers 
the short bolts sho ild be slight 


ly embedded in the wood so that the living 
| 


pressure when the limbs sway. 
and nuts of 
tissue will grow over them and keep out 
moisture and disease. 





\ ‘ ‘ } 
Vr ! I ! subject in its connec 


planning, the housing ques 

d civie development, Frederick C 

1] e says the December World’s Work 
l have seen a sleepy town in western 
Pennsy inia converted nto an active 
manufacturing community by the assess 
ment of cal estates as biilding sites 


farming land. The assess 
| property on the tax rolls at 
what it was worth rather than at what the 
owners happened to use it for In 
quence the owners got busy. They divided 
up their holdings. which had been in the 
family for generations. They them 
out in allotments. In a few years time the ) 
population more than 5%) 
acquired homes who had 
previously been tenants. The whole aspect 
of the city underwent a change, for the old 
families were no longer able to sit idly on 
land The burden of taxation was 
so great that it had to be sold. And. hav 
ing sold the land, the owners had to invest 
their money They organized industry, es 
tablished new enterprises, gave employ 
ment to workmen, and produced wealth 
The fire which was started behind the land 
speculator set a hundred other forces in 
motion which redounded to the well-being 


rather than as 


ors ylaced the 


conse 


sold 


city increased in 
per cent People 


their 


of the community.” 





A CORRECTLY FILLED TREE CAVITY 
The living tissue will soon overlap the cement and hold 
it in place | 
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WANTED FOR CASH Ir 1 I 
‘ f hile ‘2 eers Americar f Mi 
Eng ‘ A r Ss ety f cTtil gineers Ameri 
« et f Me ! I eers American Street Railway 


4 Nati Fleetr Light Associaticr 
' 1 care of THE AMERICAN CITY 





Kirchoffer, W. G., Cc. E. 








Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 





Morse, William F. 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


\ Rk 
Su kk rts, Sy I 
D Waste & } I 
I Establis! ) S 
f ’ ir Ex I 
4 que W ( 








JOHN W. ALVORD 


and CHAS. B. BURDICK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Reports Investigations, Plans and Specifications 
for Water Supplies, Water Purification, Water 
Power, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
HARTFORD BUILDING CHICAGO 











GHB? Ashley House Sewage 
HIFY Disposal System 


‘ST For Country Homes without Sewers 
EM Write for FREE Booklet 
2 SEWAce 


qe) ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 


101 Armida Ave. Morgan Park, Ul. 




















Publicity Writer 


Business Literature, Booklets for City Pub- 
licity, etc., written by a trained newspaper man 
familiar with al! sections of the VU. S. 


H. S. PORTER, PAINESVILLE, O. 





ELMER S. BATTERSON 
Conferences on Municipal Development and 
Commercial Club Service. 

A School of Instruction for Commercial Se 


retaries and Committeemen held in Chicago 
monthly Limited amount of time available 
for advisory service to Commercial and Civic 


organizations 


191 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO. 











Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladino Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Established 1883 
Municipal Engineering and City Plannis 


W. B. Parton, Manager. 











SANITARY CARTS 
Patented 
for Garbage, Night Soil, Dsteral from Sewers, Inlets, Ete. 
MADE FOR 1t OR 2 HORSES 
Write for Catalogue 


GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO.,“Jeffersonville, Indiana 











PALISADES POPULAR PERENNIALS 








Hardy Perennials our specialty. We grow thirty acres. Get our net wholesale 
prices with all necessary cultural directions and largest list of novelties for the asking 
A Palisades Hardy Border.—A perfect picture in your garden to last for years 
will be the result if youallow us NOW to plan a scheme, whether of contrasts or 
of harmonies, to be carried out this spring. Consider what is “saved” by this 


system, and what is gained in true beauty. 


Our “Show Border.” 100 ft. by 4 ft. (over 300 plants) costs only $25.00 
Visitors always welcome at our Nurseries, where they can make 
selections from more than a thousand varieties of Hardy Plants 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., PERENNIAL GROWERS, SPARKILL: NEW YorK 


Telephone 200 Piermont 
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International Municipal Congress and Exposition — 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. f 
SEPTEMBER 18th—30th, 1911 | 

















T# CONGRESS will be participated in by Municipal officials and duly appointed delegates 

from all of the principal cities of America and Foreign Lands, together with the members 
of National and International organized bodies concerned in any particular branch of civic work 
or in clean, economic municipal government as a whole. The world’s brightest as well as 
practical minds will deliver to the Congress papers bearing on that special line of municipal 
undertaking which they have made their respective studies for a lifetime. 


T# EXPOSITION will comprise not only municipal exhibits of every variety, but also the 
works of the great inventors and manufacturers of the world, who are manufacturing and 
providing municipal supplies for the universe. 








LOCAL FORCES PARTICIPATING 


The City of Chicago Civic Federation of Chicago 

Chicago Association of Commerce City Club of Chicago | 

Citizen’s Association of Chicago United Charities of Chicago : 

Industrial Club of Chicago Rotary Club of Chicago / 

Full information upon application to either of the undersigned : q 
: JOHN M. EWEN, Chairman CURT. M. TREAT, Secretary 


JOHN MAC VICAR, Commissioner General of Congress 
EDWARD H. ALLEN, General Manager of Exposition 
1107 Great Northern Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Civic Improvement in Boston 

The present accomplishment and the fu- 
ture outlook of civic improvement in Bos 
ton are summed up in an article by Frank 
Chouteau Brown in the December issue of 
the Craftsman. We reproduce a view of the 
elevated station and aqueduct over the 
parkway at Forest Hills, which is consid 
ered one of the most artistic aqueducts 
constructed either in this country or abroad. 

Recently the old Park Square Station 
property, which has long obstructed the 
growth and development of an important 
part of the city, has come into the market, 
and will be cut up to connect with and 





Siero, 


Mohammed on the Spoils System 
An exchange quotes from the Koran the 
prophet’s view of political preferment: 
“A ruler who appoints any man to an 
office where there is in his dominions an 
other better qualified for it, sins against God 
and against the state.” 


we 
The Billboard in the Suburb 
In the January Suburban Life FEaward 
I. Hartman tells how certain New England 
suburbs have succeeded in getting rid of 
billboards. 


The commercial value of the billboard 








relieve existing thoroughfares. About the 
same time, and quite independently, the 
holders of the site of the old Boston 
Museum voluntarily gave up about 75,000 
feet of land to widen the streets on all 
four sides and to open up and extend one 
of the streets contemplated in the Park 
Square improvement. 

“No more vivid illustration of the fact 
that the interests of private individuals are 
best served, and the value of their own 
holdings most increased, by adopting the 
best possible ways for bettering the in- 
terests of the community has yet been 
brought about than in this exact and con 
crete instance of what has actually hap 
pened in the ultra-conservative, staid, old 
New England city of Boston.” 


ELEVATED STATION AND AQUEDUCT AT FUnmesf ricco, mao. 


depends upon its being seen; that is why 

follows the railroads, trolley lines ana 
boulevards out into the suburbs. But it 
does not mix well with the elements of 
the city beautiful, and shoppers are be 
ginning to realize that the cost of main 
taining this blot-on-the-landscape falls on 
them. 

Mr. Hartman gives the experiences of 
East Walpole, Mattapoisett, Milton and 
Wellesley, all of which Massachusetts towns 


have sueceeded in ridding themselves 
} 





disfiguring signs. Each story shows how 
the advertiser may be appealed to in a way 
vhich will make him see the wisdom and 
the necessity of viewing the matter in a 
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) it Spur ‘ way. Ihe ng one 
vhich the i dual may t re t 
tive, and tl town imp me 
wt with horit When per l ar 
Tails, the rm ple ma ~ stop rf . 
advertis« | I I¢ ‘ 

Then the advertiser will uss ye other 
method; for the thing nearest t the heart 


of «¢ very 
but to sell 


advertiser is not to Du 


boards, 


goods 


we 

The Minneapolis Park 
The December 1 

I nogmeeringd ©@ 
Park Sy 


The 


iumber of j 
ntains an artick n “The 
if Minneapolis, Mini 

f characteristic of the Minneap 


ene 


stems ¢ 


11S parks Is unadorned beauty The system 
comprises nearly 3,400 acres, f which 
more than one-third is water \ ! ir 
sighted policy all the necessary rk terri 


tory was secured before any partic ilar area 
was improved. The Mississippi River and 
1 number of lakes make the drives of un 
usual charm. The architecturs the pa 
\ lions, shelters and other b uldings is mn 


harmony with the natural landscape feat 
ires. The swimming pools in Camden Park 


are especially worthy of study in arrange 
ment and equipment. Skating is one of 
the most enjoyable features of the parks, 


ided 


ity has seventeen playgrounds, at 


Che 
which 
196. 


and shelters for skaters ar prov 


the attendance during 1909 was ver 


The Park Department 


engineering force of 


OOO a separate 


its own, and two parties 
are kept in the field during the entire year. 
: indertakings has 


One of the most notabk 


been the connection of the chain of lakes 
by means of channels to make a continuous 
waterway. The Park Department has a 
thoroughly business administration, t 
which full publicity is given. 

The Same issue of Muni i} 1] BE pneering 


illustrated with views and 
diagrams, on the public « 
at Indianapolis and Brookline, Mass 


f the 


has an article, 
stations 


The 


underground 


mfort 


Brookline station, being o 
adapted for use o1 


only ior eT! 


type, is more downtown 


streets, space being required 


trances, It ye rmits greater privac\s and es 
: 
ce y 
>: moa NVES . WY 
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traffic The 


type of 


Indianapolis 

ore recent fixtures 

lighting facilities. 
6 

Novel Street Decorations 


\ recent number « 
| x neer 


f the Vunicipal Jour- ‘ 
views of 
light 


have 


gives some 
poles and 
We 


trolley 
seen in Antwerp. 





FLOWER BASKETS ON TROLLEY POLES 


attractive dev ice 


The boxes 


already alluded to this 
ise in Landshut and Trier. 


( be made of iron, and can be clamped to 
the poles so that they can be removed at 
the end of the summer. The owner or 
tenant of the abutting property might be 


induced to attend to the watering of the 


flowers. It will be noted that the boxes are 
unobtrusive, and that they do not obstruct 
the street view. 

ae * I I 








Your Leading 
Makers of Fine 


Business Stationery 


in almost every city—from Boston and 
New York to Seattle and Los Angeles 
carry in stock and recommend 
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Ask for Booklet Wanted 


Place eck ' Square below, indicating number 
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1—The Art of Financioring 


2 Financial Hand Seok 


CO N ST R U CTI 0 N 3 seinen Building by y Correspondence 





Best at the Price 


In — Ye . Envelopes 


to 
Six Colon al 0 N D Match 
as the only paper on which they can pro 


duce 


Impressive Stationery 


at a Usable Price 


Such “trade support” as this is given to 
no other paper. It has been achieved by 
the substantial quality of Construction 
Bond combined with the marked economies 
of our modern method of distribution, 1. « 
selling direct to responsible printers and 
lithographers in quantities of 500 lbs. or 
more, while other fine papers are Id it 
ream lots through jobbers. 


You get the benefit of the utmost efficiency 
in every stage of manufacture and distribu 
tion only when you specify Construction 
Bond for your business stationery and do 
business with the kind of concerns who 
can furnish it. The names of those in your 
locality and handsome specimen 
heads sent free if you ask us on y¢ 
ness letterhead. 


| - 
fetter 


uur busi- 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
298 Michigan Boulevard, 


Advertising Section. 
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4—The Selling Force and the Selling 
Farce 


y the great majority of s ng 


5 bier ones taw of Average 


a by 2 bus less eX 


at 


6 How $250 May Raise $200, 000 
7—How the Retailer May Double Busi- 


ness Profits 


\ lesson that will put t cipient above the 


8 Advertising and Selling 


g a vit differenc ¢ the two terms 


ands f advertiser ure t aware of 


9 —The Advertising Craft and the Ad- 
vertising Graft 


Each book c MESSAGE 
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THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CO. 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1901. 119 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK — 
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Do You Consider Quality or Price? 


There is probably no nursery stock that is so misleading to the planter 
as the ‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘price’’ of shrubs. 


The average planter is usually satisfied to consider that one, two to 
three foot shrub is just as good as another; that two to three feet is two 
to three feet and that is all there is to it. 


But the discerning purchaser knows better. He knows that if shrubs 
are grown thickly in nursery rows, they more quickly make height but at 
a sacrifice of the side branches, which have no room to develop and spread 
and make tall but spindly shoots of little value. 

Our stock is not grown that way. The same care and cultivation which 
we devote to our Shade Trees is also riven to our shrubs, but we grow 
good bushy plants which not only have height but bulk, and produce effect 
as soon as they are planted, and the prices are right for this class of stock. 

We grow a full list of varieties of shrubs and solicit opportunities to 


bid for furnishing complete orders delivered freight paid to destination. 


Our wholesale catalogue for Spring, 1911, now ready. Write for a copy. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS WHOLESALE GROWERS 
OF SHADE TREES 
Dresher, Penna. AND SHRUBS 
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With the Vanguard 


Chicago has voted bonds for $7,500,000 
to acquire a wide belt of wooded park land 
surrounding the city. 


we 


‘harter for Buffalo, N. Y., based on the 
Des Moines plan of government by com 


A committee of lawyers is drafting a 


lission, 


we 


The Chicago Bureau of Publie Efficiency 
has officially reported that Chicago's $5, 
000,000 new city hall building was built 
without “graft.” 


w%e 


Che Mayor of Hubbard City, Tex., whose 
offer of $1,000 for every fly found in this 
city last year met with no response, claims 
to have the cleanest city in the state. 

w%e 

A little five-year-old invalid of the tene 
ment said, “I don’t want to get dead and 
be an angel—I want to play first.” If God 
gives the instinct man ought to provide 
the playground.—EF£zchange. 


Three years ago there were only three 
cities in the United States which had 
open-air schools. The number of cities 
has since increased to fifteen or sixteen 
and the number of schools to twenty-seven. 

w%e 

M. George Risler, a French statistician, 
has shown by a careful study of the prin 
cipal European cities that where there is 
the greatest amount of open space, there 
the death rate from tuberculosis is low 
est. 

whe 

The Park Board of Kansas City, Mo., 
gave away last fall the flowers and plants 
that had made the parks beautiful during 
the summer months. They were mostly 
geraniums and border plants, and within 
two hours the parks were stripped, and the 
plants were on the way to their new own- 


ers homes. It is estimated by the wv 
ul more 1 2,000 pl é 
iv P se) 1 rie 
we 

| $ e Adirond 
I ers Welg ng il l I 
| ire Over tiie { 
rhe ] In, aha 
t 1 that iton les t u 
\ di Cul 


Public Works of Paterson, 
N x om has engaged William F. Morse as 
consulting engineer to make a survey of 
conditions and report plans for better meth 
ids of collection and disposal of all mun 

‘ipal waste. 


we 


Holyoke, Mass., is to have a municipal 
burning day, on which it will destroy all 
the bills, receipts and other papers that 
are practically valueless, and are occupy 
ing storage room needed for important 


documents. 


we 


Denver has a contract for garbage dis 
posal with the local hog growers organi 
zation, which brings no expense to bear 
upon householders or city other than the 
$1,500 annual salary of the superintendent 
of garbage. 


o%e 
M 1ukee’s municipal dances have beer 
a great success in providing social recre 
tion under wholesome conditions. Under 


taken at the city’s initiative and expense 
and properly conducted so that no girls 
who wants to dance is left out, they are 


helping to solve a serious problem. 


A distinguished engineer, Mr. W. Francis 
Goodrich, author of two books and many 
papers on refuse disposal and power 
duction, has been making a tour of so1 


f our larger cities. Mr. Goodrich has 


been inspecting plants in Buffalo, Chicago, 
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Milwaukee, Cleveland, Minneapu.is, Colum 
bus, Pittsburg and Philadelphia in order 
to become acquainted with American meth 
“is and apparatus in the disposal of waste. 


The public drinking cup has been con- 
demned by forty state boards of health, 
and many cities have passed ordinances in 
regard to it. A great deal of educative 
work still remains to be done, for many 
people have not waked up to the dangers 
to which they needlessly expose themselves 
in using the common drinking cup. 


The Institute of Municipal and Social 
Service in Milwaukee opened its second 
The object of the 
Institute is to aid in fitting men and wo- 
meu for more intelligent and effective so- 
municipal 
courses on philanthropy and social uplift 


year early in January. 


cial and service. Besides its 
it conducts a weekly evening lecture course 
m municipal functions and problems, at 
which addresses are given on all lines of 
municipal law and administration by ex- 
national reputation and useful- 
The courses began in October and 
will end in March. It is hoped that the 
Institute may be made permanent. 


perts of 


hess. 


lhe Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture in Harvard University offers both ele 
mentary and advanced courses of study in 
preparation for the professional practice 
of landscape architecture, treating it as 
“an art of design closely associated with 
the other fine arts.” Among the related 
subjects studied are architecture, engineer- 
ing, horticulture, forestry and geology. The 
Department makes use of notable examples 
of landscape architecture in and near Bos- 
ton on private estates and in connection 
with the metropolitan park system. Full 
information in regard to the instruction 
of this Department and practical advice 
for the prospective student can be obtained 
by addressing Prof. J. S. Pray, 50 Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





We = 

The third annual meeting of the National 
Conference on City Planning will be held 
in Philadelphia in May. Mayor Reyburn 
is greatly interested in this event of in- 
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ternational importance, and has recom- 
mended the preparation of models and maps 
for an exhibition of the plans now being 
completed for the improvement of Philadel- 
phia and including recent ideas on street 
and park systems, playgrounds, transpor- 
tation, docks, harbors and waterways, pub- 
lic buildings and grounds, housing, ete. 
An appropriation of $10,000 has been made 


for this purpose. 
le 


Springtield, Mass., has laid the corner 
stone of a new forestry building, which is 
said to be the first of its kind erected by 
any city. The main part of this building 
will be 80x50 feet, and will be built of 
selected red brick laid in white cement 
with wide joints and brown stone trim- 
mings. The lower floor will be used for 
a shop and the storage of tools, while the 
upper floor will be nicely furnished as an 
apartment for the caretaker. A wing, 70x20 
feet, will be used for a barn and wagon 
shed with ladder room above. In a second 
wing, 60x20 feet, the spraying outtits will 
be housed, and the will be 
made up. 

The work of City Forester Gale has in- 
creased until he now has charge of about 
40,000, trees, exclusive of those in public 
parks and along highways on private prop- 
erty. Since the Springfield Forestry De- 
partment was created in 1898 it has occu- 
pied rented quarters, and has been very 
much crowded; it greatly appreciates, there- 
fore, being so well provided for in a way 
that will increase the efficiency of the 
work. 


insecticides 


Mr. John Nolen is preparing a plan for 
the city of St. Paul, whieh is working in 
cobéperation with the City Club and the 
City Plan Commission. It is the intention 
to confer with the citizens and with the 
business interests affected upon every 
proposition before anything definite is de- 
cided. Improvements are contemplated in 
every department of the city’s activity, 
but the topography will be first considered 
in relation to the manufacturing, jobbing, 
retail, residential, official and suburban dis- 
tricts. All available material will be col- 
lected showing just how far the civie de- 
velopment of St. Paul has been outlined, 
and in the near future an exhibit relative 
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Gymnasium Supplies 





Playground Apparatus 


Lockers 





Send for the 1911 edition of 
our catalog. It is the best 
ever issued, and 1 1s of value to 
anyone interested in gymna- 
sium or playground work for 
the information it contains. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DEKALB AND PRESIDENT STREETS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














EVERGREEN ano FOREST TREE 
SEEDLINGS ano TRANSPLANTS 


ALSO 
SEEDS ror FOREST PLANTING 


Immense quantities of following hardy valuable 
sorts: White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, Douglas Fir, Balsam 
Fir, Norway Spruce. White Spruce, Red Spruce, 


Hemlock, etc., etc. 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


Larch, Beech, Birch, Maple, Ash, Walnut, 
Locust, Elm, Oaks, Catalpa Speciosa, Wild Cherry, 


Linden, etc., etc. 
Tree Seeds—Guaranteed New Crop 


A complete assortment of all valuable species, 
both native and foreign. High germination quality 


White for Prices. Mention this Magazine. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


jargest Growers! in America 
Founded 1855 DUNDEE, ILL. 

















FOR THE HAIR— 
LY-O-DURK—The Crude Oil Tonic 


we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth 
of hair. 

It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious in 
gredients and above all, alcohol, which dries up the oil cells and starves 
the roots of the hair. 

Crude Oil is generally admitted to be a natural hair grower. 

LY-O-DURK is crude oil in the form of a QUICK-DRYING 
LIQUID, fragrant and refreshing. 

No grease—No stain or dye. 

If LY-O-DURK does not do all that we claim for it—stop the loss 
and promote the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the pur 
chase price, which is $1.00 a bottle. A trial will convince you of the 
truth of our claims for it—you will cease experimenting with alcoholic 
hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of LY-O-DURK. 

Shipped prepaid in plain package. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. C PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WALSH 
WINDOW 
TENT 


WALSH 
WINDOW 
TENT | 


























We want to show you how thoroughly practical it is to receive all the 
benefits of out-of-door sleeping with the face, only, coming in contact 
with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying the comforts of a warm room, 
protected from drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or screws to mar the 
woodwork—can be instantly adjusted to any window. 
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Write to-day for free booklet, “What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full particulars of our 
0-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


CABINET MFG. C0., 3232 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 
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to city planning in St. Paul will be held 
in the city hall. 

“The city plan idea does not stop with 
development of the city’s topography, but 
embraces questions of an administrative 
and legislative nature, such as charter re- 
vision, expenditures of public money and 
many other municipal problems which have 
to do with the development of the city on 
other sides than the strictly material.” 

we 

During the past five years over $2,500,- 
000 has been spent on grade crossing im- 
provements in Buffalo, N. Y., and through 
the keen mental activity of the ten mem 
bers of the Grade Crossing Commission 
this expense has been equitably divided 
between the city and the railroads. Dur- 
ing the ten years prior to 1906 practically 
all of the downtown crossings in the heavy 
traffic district had been made = safe, 


and the number of deaths at grade 


crossings had been reduced more than 
one-half. But there were 52 addi 
tional grade crossings in the thickly popu- 
lated districts along the Belt Line that had 
not been seriously considered when this 
was merely suburban territory, and it was 
necessary to adopt a supplementary plan 
to do away with these dangers as promptly 
as possible. Twenty of the twenty-three 
structures completed in the last three years 


THE COMPLEX SUBWAY AT PARKSIDE AVENUE, BUFFALO, ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL BELT LINE 





have been on the New York Central Belt 
Line, and the road has been reconstructed 
for about five miles, with a cut over a mile 
long and in some places thirty feet deep. 
There are twenty-two more pieces of work 
to be done. With seventeen trunk lines en 


tering Buffalo, and an unusually level 


topography, great engineering skill has 
been required. As an example we note the 
Bailey Avenue subway 1800 feet long and 
crossed by 7 bridges with 11 tracks. Rein 
forced conerete has been used to great ad 
vantage, as it is economical and sanitary 
and makes possible attractive arches in 
harmony with localities already beautified. 

A general rule for division of costs has 
been adopted. The city pays 35 per cent 
of the cost of construction within street 
lines and of the expense of land purchase ; 
the balance is paid by the city, which also 
bears the entire expense of right-of way 
work and of bridge maintenance. Inciden 
tal damages are divided evenly between the 
city and the railroad. Up to last fall the 
total cost of construction under the sup 
plemental plan has been $522,808 to the 
city and $1,951,377 to the railroads. The 
efficient management of so great and ex- 
pensive a work shows the value of non 
partisan, business methods in municipal 
affairs. 























Books for the Citizen 


|Readers are requested to order books revik 


can City. American books will be sent on recei 


will be made on foreign books 


The City and Its Appearance 


In his book “La Ville et son Image’’+ 
the well-known organizer of the French gar 


den city movement has put the subject of 
city planning and city beautification in a 
most condensed form. It is of interest t 
those who wish to know how to make their 
cities cleaner and better, but who have n 

time to read large treatises on the subject 
he volume is well illustrated, and graphi 
cally reviews what has been done in 
Those wh 
read French will find this a charming sum 


America and foreign countries. 


mary of the present status of city better 
ment 


The elements of a city’s beauty are re- 





A DREARY LONDON SUBURB 


viewed—its individuality, its outline in 


perspective, its ornamentation by means of 
plants and flowers and monuments, its 
street scenes, its cleanliness, its open spaces 
and its portion of sunlight. Emphasis is 
laid upon the new American discovery that 
it pays a city to be beautiful; that open 
spaces and playgrounds increase land values 
and decrease mortality. 

The civic awakening throughout the 
world is illustrated by many concrete in 
stances of private initiative, as in France, 
England and America, and legislative pri 
vision, as in Germany; indeed, the par 
ticular value of this outline of city im- 


4+ By Georges Benoit-Lévy. Editions des Cités- 


Tardins de France Paris, 1910 Octavo, 70 pp 
s0 cents postpaid 
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wed in this department through The Ameri- 
pt of the postpaid price. Special quotations 


rrovement lies in telling what is actually 
being accomplished. A chapter is given 
to garden cities. There is a bibliography 
covering, various classes of publications, and 
ilso a list of European authorities who 
may be consulted on matters of city beau 
tification. A diagram is included of the 
portion of Bournville, England, laid out 
for building. 


we 
Great Cities in Americal 


In his newest volume Dr. Wilcox has 
given individual studies of six great Ameri 
The departure from the topi- 
cal method of presentation, while experi- 
, appears to us to have decided ad 
By the present method of char- 


can cities. 





menta 


vantages, 





A GLIMPSE OF HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


acter sketches the story is much more 
definite, and it may be extended to cover 
as many cities as desired at any future 
time. Each city stands out clear cut and 
distinctive; comparisons may easily be 
made by the reader, and the lesson taught 
by each city’s experience is not less effec- 
tive because reviewed separately. 

In the introductory chapter a personality 
is attributed to the city, which makes the 
study of municipalities as full of interest 
as the study of men, like whom, indeed, 
they have careers, in which are elements of 
tragedy as profound as those in human 
lives. The story of each city as given 

t By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. The Macmillan 


Co New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 426 pp.; 
$1.34 postpaid 
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“Every single tree wisely planted is an adjunct to the fur- 
therance of an improved city, and a personal gratification.” 


Shade Trees 


Maples, Planes, Oaks, Harn Elms, Ash, Horse Chestnuts, 
Beeches, Birches, Willows, etc., etc. 


We have facilities for furnishing complete lists of the 
a —_ of leading varieties for Street and Park 





Choice Evergreens, XXX Shrubbery, Bay Trees and other formal speci- 


mens. In fact “ Everything Worth Planting.” 
personally selected foreign reservations and 


Forestry Stock reliable domestic material. 


Seedlings and Transplants of Larch, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, White 

Spruce, Norway Spruce (by the million), White Pine, Hemlocks, Balsam Fir, 

Maples, Catalpas, Black Locust, American Ash, Red Oak, etc. Cuttings of the 

Poplars, Willows, etc. Quoted on application per 1,000, 10,000 or 100,000. 
22o 


We would like to place your name on our mailing list for catalogs, etc., 
and invite correspondence regarding any of the above stock. 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 150 Broadway, New York 





All the leading varieties in A-No.-/ Stock of 














The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park 
By BERNHARD EDUARD FERNOW, Professor of Forestry in the University of Toronto, author of “Economics 
of Forestry, “etc.( American Nature Series, Working with Nature) 393 pp. large | 2mo, profusely illustrated. 
This is the only collective and comprehensive hand book on the 
subject. Written for amateurs by an expert forester, it furnishes 
information such as the owner of trees or the “tree warden” may need. 


“Truly admirable. . want.”—Edwin A. 


-eminently practical... Start, Executive Secre 
His list of trees desirable for shade and tary American Forestry Assn. 
ornamental is a full and most valuable one, “Every one who owns or rents a tree... 


Not technical in 




















and the illustrations that accompany it are 
enlightening."-—New York Tribune. 

“The author may well be said to be the 
father of forestry in the United States... 
Written for amateurs by a forester this con- 
veniently arranged volume furnishes _in- 
formation such as the owner of trees may 
need...There are systematic and exhaustive 
lists...with helpful notes on their adapta- 
tions.” —Scientific American. 

“I beg to express the personal opinion 
gathered from typical experience with con- 
ditions in my own state, Massachusetts, and 
from what I know of conditions elsewhere, 
that this book will be very useful, and will, 
to use a well worn phrase, fill a long felt 


will be glad to read it... 
language, and it is directed toward the exact 
needs of the amateur...Of forestry proper 
the book does not speak. It is the case of 
ornamental trees upon the lawn and along 
the streets to which Prof. Fernow addresses 
himself with a sufficiency of scientific detail 
and a complete absence of sentimentalism. . . 
Excellent cuts for the untutored layman. . 

An entertaining chapter deals with the trans- 
planting of large trees...The second half of 
the volume is devoted to a review of the 
trees available for shade and ornament... A 
clear, sensible and timely contribution to the 
difficult and perplexing life of the commu- 
ter."—New York Evening Sun. 


Sent on receipt of price ($2.17, postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., 


New York 
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The ‘Spalding All-Steel Swing Outfit 


Study the frame construction 
only three fittings required, and these clamp 
the pipe by means of roundhead set screws. 
One fitting only to each combination of 
pipes and no threaded pipes to juggle with. 
This means the strongest and most grace 
ful frame, but also, and by no means 
least, a considerable saving in installation 
expense. Any workman can put up a 
Spalding frame. 


When it comes to selecting the 
Swings you will grant that permanent 
safety for the little ones should be the 
foremost consideration. 


What is safe? A swing that cannot 
in sun and rain rot and weaken, that cannot 
be cut down, that will not stretch unevenly, 
that will not injure the hands, that has a 
bearing that does not need to be watched. 





Advertising Sectior When writing to A 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


The Spalding Ball-Bearing Steel- 
Link Swing is made up of a series of Drop- 
Forged Steel-Link Bars, each 12 inches 
long, shaped for the grip. The frame con- 
nections are Ball-bearing—balls, cups and 
axles of case-hardened steel. Good for 
twenty years’ service. 


The entire swing after assembling is 
tested to 2000 Ibs. tensile strain. Every 
piece of metal is thickly covered with 
molten zinc to make it absolutely rust 
proof. Isn't this the kind of Swing you 
want? 


Write to-day for our complete catalog 
of Playground Equipment and if youhaven’t 
had our little booklet of photographs and 
playground opinions, askus for** Playtime.” 





ivertisers please mention Tur American City 
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THE AMER 


includes the history of its establishment. 
of its successive governmental forms, a1 

an anaylsis of its present organization ai 

methods of administration, with an est} 
mate of the city’s power and of its futur 
This is not as dull as it sounds, for the 
character sketches are vital and vivid. We 
learn how things came to be as thev ar 


how the city is made up, and 





is doing in all departments: we learn what 
the duties of the city officials are, and what 
it costs to do the work of each: how that 
money is secured, and whether it has ac 
complished results worth while. 

It is simple, clear and direct character 
ization, so that at the end of the reading 
we have a distinct conception of each in 
dividuality: Washington, that strang: 
combination of beauty and squalor, “th 
city made to order,” where no citizen can 
vote on local or national affairs; New York, 
the fundamental characteristic of which is 
congestion, the city with the biggest debt 
and the greatest annual expenditure; Chi 
cago, newest among the great, crude in 
many ways, but growing sober, and above 
all things alive and energetic; Philadel 
phia, “corrupt but contented,” prosperous, 
cultured, and, until of late, slumbering; 
St. Louis, where the influence of trade has 
been dominant, and where the Civic League 
is now hard at work; and Boston, cultured 
and conservative, the business center of a 


‘ 


great metropolitan community, with “tra 
ditions of government too personal and ex- 
travagant.” 
We 

The Real Object of Children’s Gardens 

There is no time of the year when one 
may not profitably consider such a_ book 
as “Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health 
and Education.”§ The author is the son of 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, who founded the 
famous Children’s School Farm in De Witt 
Clinton Park, New York. As an active 
worker and teacher of several years ex 
perience, he is heartily in sympathy with 
the viewpoint that the school garden should 
exist mainly to foster the growth of chil 
dren, rather than to teach them how t 
grow plants. 

This broad conception of gardening as 
a part of the education of children has 
made it imperative that garden schools 


§Ry Henry G. Parsons Sturgis & Walton 
Company, New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 226 pp 
$1.19 postpaid 
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should be started wherever possible, and 


it is true that wherever primary educati 
s most advanced, there will be found thx 
greatest number of school gardens. Mr 
Parsons’ book aims to show by theory and 
pra e how vital this trai g 1s na 
fully carried out. 

Part I explains clearly and « ming 


the fascination of the garden and the value 


of the knowledge to be gained there 


Children should be taught that the 
cd th vorld 1s produced by the } 
of things Man cannot grow the 
crops, but he can move things about so that 
Nature will grow them. Each b 


f movement and labor is connected with a 
past and future effort, and the child can be 
guided to study, plan and experiment to get 


large returns from low cost in energy, and 
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as a result to save steps, labor, time, money 
strength and health, and gain larger net 
returns in vegetables, flowers, health 
strength, pleasure and knowledge for him 
self and his fellowmen 


Part II tells how to prepare and lay out 
the ground, and describes in detail every 
step of the instruction and control of ch 
dren in gardens of from 20 to 500 plots. It 
is all very simple and alive, not at all pede 
gogically dry; it is full of the joy not « 
making good, healthy gardens by the help of 
children, but of making good, healthy chil 
dren by means of gardens. There is a list 
of books and pamphlets for the teacher, 
and the appendices include the cost of 
tools and equipment and the 1908 report 
of the Children’s School Farm in De Witt 
Clinton Park. 

Everyone who has to do with the care 
of children, with training for citizenship, 
with the development of a better use of 
the land, will find help in this book. The 
many illustrations aid greatly in making 
the book of practical service. 
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| A Symposium of Subscribers 


Each new day’s mail brings clearer proof that THr AMERICAN 
Ciry is unique in its field; that it is a valued medium between civic 
workers; that it actually starts things moving on sane, wholesome and 
practical lines. We are in close touch with our readers; they talk with 
us often, and 


WE INVITE YOU TO LISTEN 





The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Kingston, N. Y., says: 

“Your magazine should be read by every person interested in the 
work of city development. It is entirely practical and contains many 
valuable ideas and suggestions on the City Beautiful.” 


His opinion is echoed by the Secretary of the Geneva, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce: 
“Your magazine is certainly up to date and ought to be on the desk 
of every ‘live wire’ secretary in the country.” 
lwo real estate men, one in Dalworth, Texas, the other in Grand Forks, 
N. D., subserie because they actually need THe American City. One writes: 


“T read it with very special interest because of the work in which 
lam engaged.” 





lhe Mayor of Temple, Tex., sends his subscription with the comment: 


“T have gotten more than a dollar's worth already out 
of the January issue.” 











Mr. L. P. Jensen, Landscape Architect of St 


Louis, in forwarding his 
renewal, says: 


“Your publication is of real value to the student of civies and city 
planning, and for this reason very interesting to me personally.” 
Phe General Secretary of the Civic League of Albany tells us: 


“Your magazine is receiving much favorable comment here 
Albany.” 


Che Chairman of the Civics Department of the “Council of Clubs” in 
Kansas City, Kan., renews her subscript 


ion because she has found the magazine 
“most helpful; she has recommended it to other club women and to the City 
Commissioners, 


Word comes from an active worker “up the state”: 


“T have enjoyed, and, T hope, profited by your excellent magazine, 
The American City, for some time, and through its stimulating articles, 
have come to see a possibility of improving a small outlying village.” 





Is it not time for you to get in line with the rest of the people 
that are doing things worth while? Then 


SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
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If You Hada Fire ae aa 
In Your Office Nag ngs 
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ENGINEERING NEWS 
220 Broadway New York 


What would become of your vital 
books and papers, and your important 








business correspondence and card ree- 
ords, that have taken years in the col- 
lecting, that are absolutely necessary to WE WILL PAY 
the conducting of your business? They : 

cannot be insured, cannot be replaced if 


eT Set May cen ‘be protected TWENTY CENTS EACH 


against fire, theft, dust, and moisture. 


The Safe-Cabinet || 15, smerican ci 


The American City 














is made entirely of steel and fire-proof 
material. Fire tests have brought the 











outer walls to a white-heat but left the Put a two cent stamp on the wrap- 
inner walls and contents in perfect con- per, wrile your name and address in : 
dition, fully protected : 
vi : the corner, and we will send the 
7. . 
The Safe-Cabinet (The Dick) money as soon as the copy arrives, 
; is nearly as light as wood and almost as and will thank you in the bargain. : 
inexpensive It has a tremen do capac- 7 
ity in proportion to its siz Ir +y rior ar- 
rangements are interchangeab! elves 
and partitions can be indep end nt : ad- ' 
’ justed to suit every requirement v ' 
business system The Safe-Cabinet is for 
: 


your business, Send for booklet and prices, The American City Publishing Co. 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 


























Sales Department 93 Nassau Street NEW YORK / 
’ Suite 51 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio : 
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CIVIC BOOKS FREE 


To Civic and Commercial Organizations 


which send in at one time five or more new annual subscriptions for THE 


AMERICAN CITY at 


our special club rate of 75 cents a year (foreign postage extra). 


In this way you 
that will help to make your city desirable. 


For 5 subscriptions we will send postpaid any 
ene of the following: 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE CITY BOSS, 


by John Do Hamilton 
The story of the Des Moines 1; i of nh government 


THE BETTER CITY, by Dana W. Bartlett 
A st ady of civic betterment, illustrated by its progress in the 
Los Angeles ——— 
OPEN- AIR See S, by Leonard P. Ayres 
The first tx lequ w i t new « 
teaching and cure 
AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS, 
by M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. 
It covers thoroughly and practically the subject of school 
gardening in the United States and Canada. Many illustrations 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION, 
by Henry G. Parsons 


It appeals to all wi have to do with e care of children 
to all novices at gardcning; t all who Wis uWaken people 
to a betier use of land in large or small nities 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT, by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 
Three Yale lec es signed to quicke iu ng men the 
sense of civic responsibility 





THE HINDRANCES TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP, 
by Hon. James Bryce 


Four Yale lectures with a stirring message Ww the average 
citizen. ee 

HOUSING REFORM, by Lawrence Veiller 
A definite, for " pr ical handbook on the problems of 


the tenements. 


THE GREAT white PLAGUE, 


by Edward Oo. Otis 


A popular s ly € re sis 
CIVICS AND HEALTH, by William H. Allen 

An unusual and striking volume, att ive simple, alive 

full of courage and high ideali and carrying authority 


Or Both of the Following: 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN, 
by Arthur William Dunn 
A unique textbook on good citizenship which makes the pupil 
realize himself as a part of the community 
TOWN AND CITY, by Frances Gullick Jewett 
book on municipal hygiene whic c dren will be de 
lighted to use both in scl col and at home 


For 6 Subscriptions: 
THE HEALTH OF THE CITY, by Hollis Godfrey 


It tells the people of cities what they have a rig » demand 
in these days of sanitary science, from those that guard 
the public health. 


GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA, 
by Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 
Studies of six American cities 
‘The ties which bind a city and a citizen together are so 
intimate and so ital tl sat age ulng but civic torpor can keep 
a citizen selfish and inacti 
THE NEEDS OF CITY CHILDREN, 
by Jane Addams 
A powerful argument for the need of wholesome pastime and 
recreation for the young of all ages in our cities. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES, 
by Charles Mulford Robinson 
Treats of civic beauty in relation to city sites, to city plan- 
ning and construction Every woman's club and every civic 
association should own this book 





can add to the reference shelves of your own or your public library books 


Or Either of the Following Pairs: 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN 
Ny -- UNITED STATES, by Philip P. Jacobs 
lines ul il e means and measures in our country 
which are fighting against this disease 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TUBERCU- 
LOSIS COMMITTEES 


It tells what was sald and done at the 1910 Conference of the 
Committees In New York State 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING, 


by Benjamin C. Marsh 
A study of ways to remedy our ill-planned and congested 
ities, showing the individual his duty 


eat os ag SUBURBS 


ly illustrated with examples of English garden suburbs 


For 8 Subscriptions: 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, by Everett B. Mero 
is ) should be the tool of every teacher. It explains 
nd Af t the making, equipping and conducting of a 





Or both of the following: 
COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT, compiled by E. Clyde Robbins 
A det a handbook of comprehensive and concentrated 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 
A ion of significant articles by men and women promi- 
nent in the m vement for parks and playgrounds 





For 9 Subscriptions: 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND 
PARK, by B. E. Fernow 


Informat for the owners of trees, written for amateurs 
by a forester 


For 11 Subscriptions: 
PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE AND PLAYCRAFT, 
by Arthur Leland and Lorna Higbee Leland 


Describes, with many illustrations how to lay out, build and 
equip playgrounds for places and needs. 


For 12 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
VOLUMES I, I! AND Ill OF THE AMERICAN 
CITY, bound cneeumnnare 
MODERN METHODS OF STREET CLEANING, 
by George A. Soper, Ph.D. 
An interesting, readable study of sanitation, profusely illu- 
trated. —_—_ 
For 13 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
uoSenre CIVIC ART, by Charles Mulford Robinson 


xpresses the author's broad and comprehensive ideal of the 


side of city planning 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 
by Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph.D. 


A critical detailed study of the organization and conduct of 
police systems. 
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For 16 Subscriptions: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CINCINNATI CONFER- 
ENCE FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT (1909) 


An inspiring summary of progress and an important work 
of reference SSS 





For 20 Subscriptions: 


THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUNICI- 
PAL WASTE, by Wm. F. Morse 
Written with the authority won by many years of study and 
experience. Valuable to responsible city officials who want 
to get the best method of waste for their city’s 
particular needs. 
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Two Bowl Drinking Fountain 


Solid Porcelain Bowls. Cast Lron Base and Arms. Can be made continu 
ous flow. Compression to turn on or off at will. Self Closing. Pressure 
Porcelain top;Gem Head Cups in Bowls; water comes through under pressure; 
no chance for contamination. Absolutely Sanitary; attractive to the eve; an 
ornament to a city. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Gem Drinking Faucets 
M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., Belleville, Il. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








